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Securing and Using Radio Time 


By Fred Myers * 


HERE have been many articles concern- 

ing library radio publicity written by 
librarians and published in the various pro- 
fessional magazines, but none from a public 
relations man who has been engaged in 
writing library radio scripts as well as li- 
brary newspaper publicity. I shall be prac- 
tical and concise on this subject. 

This short article is not a summary of 
facts that have been written elsewhere about 
library radio publicity. It does not relate 
experiences, but simply tells the librarian 
“How to Secure Radio Time, and What To 
Do When That Time Is Secured.” So, with- 
out further preliminaries, let’s get right 
down to the basic principles of securing 
radio time. 

First, remember that the manager of the 
radio station is a business man and that he 
lives in a high-tensioned atmosphere. Sec- 
ond, remember that he probably will be 
abrupt. Third, remember that beneath his 
gtuftness he is as alert to give time to a new 
idea as any other business man. After mem- 
orizing these three facts, let’s begin the ap- 
proach to the radio station. (1) Put the 
idea for your program on paper. Prepare 
not just one program, but three or four at 
least. Plan each program so that the station 
manager may simply glance thru it to know 
what it is about. Under no circumstances 
say, ‘There are some things I would like to 
explain,” for, he will crack back with, 





* Public Relations Department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 


“Who's going to explain them to the audi- 
ence ?”’ 

Your program may follow along such 
lines as (a) a lively and condensed review 
of new books just purchased by the library; 
(b) how certain books may aid people in 
overcoming problems in the home and in 
business; (c) dramatic skits showing how 
the library has helped people (N.B: not 
recommended for amateurs) or any alert 
idea that you think will prove of popular 
nature. Always keep your programs in the 
personal vein so that the voice or voices 
coming thru the speaker sound as though 
they were talking directly to the person 
tuned in on the program. 

The subject of dramatizing books over 
the air is usually a touchy problem for the 
station. Always remember there are many 
serials and dramatic skits broadcast daily 
with casts composed of professional actors 
and actresses, and your program must com- 
pare favorably with these. If you are using 
amateurs in a dramatic skit, they probably 
will sound so “hammy”’ to your listeners 
that you will run the risk of being laughed 
at instead of attracting new borrowers into 
the library. Give yourself a little time be- 
fore you attempt to compete with profes- 
sional programs. 

Start out with programs that are “catchy” 
and simple. When writing them always re- 
member that many of your listeners may not 
be so well educated as you and if you use 
three- and four-syllable words you may lose 
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your audience. For a better understanding 
of the last statement, watch the average man 
read a newspaper and note how he assimi- 
lates the news at a glance. Keep each word 
simple, direct, and attention-getting. Use 
action words such as “rush” —"roar’— 
“smash.” 


What to ‘Sell’ 


In planning the program, you have sev- 
eral choices of what you are going to “‘sell” 
the radio audience, for you really have to 
“sell” the idea of how much the library can 
do for an individual. You can “‘sell” the 
listener (a) a list of books for reading for 
pleasure and profit; (b) special services of 
the library, or of a certain department or 
division; or, (c) “‘sell” the library, as a 
whole. Let’s try a few sample scripts. If 
you choose to follow method (a), using a 
list of books: 


(Announcer) At this time we present, ‘For 
You,” a program given by M Jones of the 
Blank Public Library to bring to your attention 
the unusual books and special services offered to 
you by the Blank Public Library. There is no 
charge for these books or services. Your only re- 
quirement is a library borrower's card that you 
may obtain in a few moments by stopping at the 
Lending Desk of the Main Library or any of the 
branch libraries. (Give address and directions for 
finding Main Library and inform listeners to look 
in the phone book for the branch library nearest 
their home.) 





(Jones): Good morning! One of the most popu- 
lar subjects in the Blank Library is how to 
make words work for you. This morning let 
me give you the titles and brief annotations 
of books on “the art of conversation.” Any 
of the books mentioned on this broadcast 
may be secured from the Main Library or at 
any branch library. You may obtain the com- 
plete list of books mentioned in this broad- 
cast by calling at the Main Library or any 
branch library. (This list to be mimeo- 
graphed by the library in advance of talk.) 
The Art of Conversation, by Milton Wright, 
author of the famous, Getting Along with 
People, tells how to win an argument, culti- 
vate a friend, or how to keep up your end of 
a conversation. In fact, if you would do any- 
thing at all you must be able to converse in- 
telligently and compellingly. Here is another 
fine book on effective speech which you will 
find enjoyable, Speech Is Easy, a new book 
by Richard Reager and Ernest McMahon. 
These two authors have taught more than 
15,000 adults the art of effective public 
speaking. If you wish to develop native 
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abilities of speech, by all means get Speec/ 
Is Easy. Another good book, etc. 


If you decide to follow type (b) and 
“sell” a special service or department of the 
library, the same introduction may be used, 
followed by this suggested script: 

(Jones): If you are a business executive, sales- 
man, plumber, painter, in fact if you are en- 
gaged in any type of commerce, the Business 
Information Bureau of the Blank Library has 
the following resources available to you. 
(Tell of the resources of the Business Infor- 
mation Bureau, your Technical department, 
Travel department, or any department you 
wish to feature.) 


Following type (c) use the same intro- 
duction as in (a), and base your script along 
such lines as these: 

(Jones): The Blank Public Library will help you 
to decide what college you would like your 
children to attend; give you information on 
how to wash your car; suggest ways and 
means to save steps in the home, etc. (Go 
on to tell of the vast resources of the library 
available to holders of library cards.) 


Don’t Memorize 


Now that you have the idea for your pro- 
gram and the general way it may be set 
down on paper, you must figure out how to 
manage the amount of time allowed on the 
air. If your air time is fifteen minutes, it is 
safe to say the average person will broadcast 
between nine and ten pages of script, double- 
Spaced, on “‘non-rustling’” paper. Always 
time your talks before broadcasting but under 
no circumstances memorize the talk, for it 
then becomes cut and dried and you lose 
listener-interest. Note in the above sample 
scripts a definite aversion to the word 
“which.” This word often comes over the 
air in a hissing noise. Substitute the word 
“that” for “which” whenever possible. 

After you have set down three or four 
sample programs and polished them so that 
they could be put on the air immediately, 
your next step is to get in touch with the 
station manager. Under no circumstances go 
to him before your script is prepared. The 
best approach to the station manager will be 
thru his secretary. Call and ask for an ap- 
pointment. When this is arranged, arrive at 
his office fifteen minutes ahead of your 
scheduled time, in case he can see you 
earlier. You will then have made an im- 
pression of promptness on his mind, and 
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Stix CONSECUTIVE YEARS ON THE AIR 


The cast of the Cleveland Public Library's ‘‘Everyman’s Treasure House” radio program swings 
into action every Saturday morning at 10 A.M. over the NBC Station WTAM in Cleveland, Ohio. 


This program is now in its sixth consecutive year. 


Left to right: Frederick Myers, Helen Marvin, 


Lloyd Wagner, Bertram Sympson; Willard Spiegle and Donna Root. 


that of his secretary. This often does more 
good than meets the eye. (The best time to 
see a radio station manager is usually about 
3:30 P.M. 

When you are inside his office, come right 
to the point. His time is valuable and there 
are probably many other people waiting to 
see him. State the reason for your visit 
clearly and concisely. Tell him you would 
like to put on a library radio program when- 
ever he has time available or open. Hand 
him the scripts and ask if he will look them 
over when he has time, and that you will 
call him later in the week to learn his deci- 
sion. If he questions you as to why you 
think a library radio program would benefit 
his station, tell him a few of your circula- 
tion figures, how many people visit the li- 
brary, etc. Show him that the city is full of 
people who are interested in the library and 
its services, and if your program were put 
on the air, additional listener interest would 
be drawn to his station. Tell him you would 


prepare the scripts and his part would be 
simply supplying the radio time and the au- 
ditioning of one person from your staff to 
give these talks. (Auditioning is necessary, 
for often a good speaking voice is a very 
poor radio voice. The manager of the radio 
station or one of his staff will ask each ap- 
plicant to read a few brief sentences over 
the microphone and will note the tone and 
quality of the voice as it comes over the air 
where he sits in the control room and at the 
same time will notice the reaction of the 
applicant’s voice on the range meters in the 
control room. For the best reception, the 
operator must keep the voice of the person 
speaking within a certain volume and range. 
If he is unable to do this, the voice often 
comes over the air blurred and ragged. 
Therefore, the station manager must audi- 
tion each person to note the vocal reactions 
so as to insure the best reproduction of 
tone.) Tell him that you do not expect 
large returns immediately, but in other cities 
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consecutive library radio programs gain new 
listeners each week. If he offers any sug- 
gestions as to the type of program he would 
like, jot them down and work them over 
when you get back to the library. Make an 
appointment either to call him by phone or 
see him in person to learn his decision. 
Leave your name and phone number with 
him, in case he wants to get in touch with 
you. As you leave the office, thank his secre- 
tary for making the appointment for you, no 
matter if she did not. 


After you have obtained the radio time, 
your next step is to select the person to 
represent the library on these broadcasts. If 
you are talking from a studio with an ob- 
servation room, the best plan would be to 
secure someone on your staff who is well 
dressed and who would be a successful rep- 
resentative of the library. It is quite diff- 
cult at times to find a person whose voice 
and appearance the station likes, but it is 
well to agree with ihe choice made by the 
studio for presenting the broadcasts. Choose 
those who you think may have radio voices 
and a satisfactory appearance and send their 
names to the station manager. He will call 
them for auditions. 

Impress upon your staff the all impor- 
tant fact that, when they go for an audition, 
the announcer’s word is law and they must 
follow all his direction. Remember that he 
is working with you to make a success out 
of your program. 

When you are in the studio, in case the 
announcer does not tell you, stand approxi- 
mately 18 inches from the microphone and 
talk at an angle, not directly, into the micro- 
phone, or the sound will bounce back and 
be distorted. 

Always arrive at the station thirty minutes 
ahead of your scheduled broadcast. Report 
to your announcer so that he may know you 
are at hand and ready to go on at your 
scheduled time. After a time the station 
will realize you are dependable and you will 
get better air time and helpful suggestions 
from the staff of the radio station. 

Occasionally the station is compelled to 
cut one of your talks from the air because 
of a national network flash or show. Of 
course, you will accept this with perfect 
understanding. Arrange emergency signals 
with the control room to cut you off the air 
for a moment in case you should have to 
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clear your throat or you lose a page from 
your script. Do not lose your head, if an 
emergency arises when you are on the air. 
Keep cool and your voice steady. Radio 
people are accustomed to emergencies. 


As an exchange of courtesies with the 
radio station and to advertise your own 
books, arrange a book rack in a conspicuous 
spot in the library with the following cap- 
tion “Books mentioned on the ‘For You’ 
program broadcast by the Blank Public Li- 
brary.” Include date, time, and station. 

Don’t forget to mimeograph a list of the 
books mentioned on your program. The 
lists should be ready for distribution im- 
mediately after your broadcast. If you have 
any question concerning your program, ask 
the advice of the station. You will find all 
of the staff ready and eager to help you 
make it a success. 


For information on the present copyright 
laws covering radio rights in non-dramatic 
works address Miss Marjorie Griesser, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, The National Association 
of Book Publishers, Inc., 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Always keep in mind the ques- 
tion of what and what may not be broadcast 
without permission of the copyright owners. 
You may safely quote brief extracts from a 
book by way of illustration or criticism. 


Do not be discouraged if your first few 
talks fail to bring in the expected new card 
holders and requests for the books men- 
tioned over the air for it takes time to build 
up a following. After you have “been on 
the air’ a few months and your program 
still fails to draw, sit down with your staff 
and analyze your program. Forget your 
view point as a librarian and put yourself 
in place of the audience. Have one of your 
staff read your last program to you. If you, 
as an average listener, did not have a library 
card, would this program create a desire for 
a library card and the resources made avail- 
able thru the use of this card? If not, you 
have broken one of the cardinal rules of ad- 
vertising, that of “creating want’ in the 
minds of your audience. Start off on a new 
tack. Listen to some of the popular pro- 
grams on the air. Note how they draw the 
listener into the picture. Pattern your own 
programs along these lines and note the 
audience reaction. By careful experimenting 
of this type you are sure to find the type of 
program that will achieve the desired results. 
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Consider Scholastic Journalism 
By Laurence R. Campbell * 


H'c# SCHOOL journalism courses today 

are handicapped considerably because 
of inadequate library facilities. For proof, 
consider data gathered in the National Sur- 
vey of High School Journalism completed 
recently. And since the journalism course 
is being recognized as a vital part of the 
curriculum, it is desirable that this situation 
be remedied. 

There are many misconceptions about high 
school journalism. Frequently it is supposed 
that all journalism students do is work on 
the school paper. Others have the wild no- 
tion—generally discounted—that these boys 
and girls are going to snatch newspaper jobs 
the day they leave school. Seldom is this 
possible and never is it desirable. 

Briefly stated, the purpose of scholastic 
journalism is to help boys and girls to 
gather, evaluate, interpret, and present sig- 
nificant information objectively; to com- 
municate simply, clearly, and effectively with 
others in written English; to write creatively 
in so far as individual capacities permit; 
to develop qualities of personality and char- 
acter desirable in citizens of a democracy; 
to learn the fundamentals of journalistic 
technique necessary for school publications ; 
to explore vocational opportunities in jour- 
nalism; and to read and buy newspapers 
and periodicals intelligently. 

Boys and girls in journalism are there not 
only to learn how to write headlines, but 
also to find out what is behind the head- 
lines. They want to understand modern 
mediums of communications, their responsi- 
bilities and limitations. They want to talk 
about freedom of the press, censorship, in- 
vasion of privacy, press associations, adver- 
tising, publicity, and many other topics. But 
if they are to have the data they need to talk 
intelligently about these aspects of journal- 
ism, they must have adequate library facili- 
ties. 

What about textbooks? Well, few lively 
courses rely on one book any more. Asked 
their opinions on journalism textbooks avail- 


* Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, assistant professor of 
journalism, University of Lllinois, completed the National 
Survey of High School Journalism in August 1939 as a 
part of his dissertation work at Northwestern University, 
where he was an assistant and summer session lecturer 
from 1936 to 1939. 


able in 1937, the majority of those using 
every book considered it inadequate. Altho 
several good textbooks have been published 
since then, they have apparent inadequacies. 
And if they didn’t, journalism students still 
would need to use school libraries—if these 
libraries could help them. 


Insufficient Material Available 


Consider the number of journalism books 
available in most high school libraries. 
Asked ‘How many different books on jour- 
nalism, duplicates excluded, are available in 
your school library?"’, 395 of 613 teachers 
cooperating in this survey gave definite an- 
swers. The total number of books was 6,985, 
the mean being eighteen and the median, 
ten. Only 60 of 395 schools had more than 
25 books, and nine had 100 or more, one 
having 200 and another 300. If the jour- 
nalism books in the typical high school li- 
brary were examined, it would be interesting 
to know how many were not antiquated 
school or college textbooks. 

Perhaps this situation accounts for the 
failure of teachers to urge their students to 
read significant books in this field. For ex- 
ample, the following number of 613 teach- 
ers urged their students to read the books 
indicated: City Editor, 175; Freedom of 
the Press, 137; Ladies of the Press, 105: 
I Write As I Please, 105; Personal History, 
77; Imperial Hearst, 77; 1 Found No Peace, 
58; And Fear Came, 11. 

The fact that few teachers urged their 
students to read Editor and Publisher and 
Public Opinion Quarterly suggests the pos 
sibility that these magazines are not avail- 
able. With reference to other magazines of 
special interest to journalism students, 369 
teachers reported that their students had 
access to Quill and Scroll; 306 to Scholastic 
Editor; 104 to School Press Review; 36 to 
Printers’ Ink; and 20 to Journalism Quar- 
terly. It is probable that many of these 
magazines were the teacher's personal copies, 
for Eells’ report on the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards shows that 
few libraries have many (or any) magazines 
dealing with journalism. 
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If boys and girls are to learn to read 
newspapers intelligently, they should have 
newspapers to read. Nor should they have 
to stop with one or two local papers, the 
New York Times, and Christian Science 
Monitor. The median number reported avail- 
able in the National Survey of High School 
Journalism was two per school. Obviously 
it is mot necessary to take a great number 
of newspapers the year around, for any li- 
brarian can arrange for the school to take 
the New York Herald Tribune for several 
weeks, The Kansas City Star next, and so on. 
He also can gather collections of foreign 
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newspapers, old newspapers, and other ma 
terials of especial interest in studying the 
modern press. 

If journalism courses of the future are to 
be more effective, boys and girls enrolled in 
such classes should enjoy adequate library 
facilities. They should have access to a great 
number of books dealing with journalism, 
to several magazines dealing with journal- 
ism, and to a variety of American and for- 
eign newspapers. Unquestionably when li- 
brarians become more generally aware of 
the present situation, they will take steps to 
correct it promptly. 


READINGS IN JOURNALISM: A MINIMUM LIBRARY FOR 
THE HIGH SCHOOL OR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By Gunnar Horn * 


HAT almost everything one reads is back- 
ground for understanding journalism is a 
discovery that often pleasantly startles students 
Considered in so broad a sense, of course, the 
journalism is highly diluted. Really to hit the 
bull’s eye, reading even for journalism needs 
guidance. Following is an attempt to give this 
guidance thru the selection of a minimum library 
of thirty volumes, all of which can make signifi- 
cant contributions to the information, understand- 
ing, Or appreciation of the student. The books 
selected cover the major phases of the subject, 
not completely, but adequately for lay purposes. 
Some divisions of the project are scantily treated, 
as, for instance, sports writing, because no books 
specifically treating them are sufficiently good to 
be included in a brief list. A longer list would 
include Paul Gallico’s Farewell to Sport, which 
does an entertaining job of debunking, or even 
Jack Kofoed’s Thrills in Sport. John Kieran 
might write a book on sports for the minimum 
library, but so far hasn't written any book at all. 
Books on the interpretation of news occupy a 
proportionately large space on the minimum 
shelf, but interpretation is the modern trend, and 
unless signposts are misleading, we are headed 
for more rather than less of it. Interpretation 
is fraught with danger for the uninitiated, so let 
us bias our book selection on the stitch-in-time 
basis. 


In selecting a minimum library it is inevitable 
that excellent books should be omitted. Those 
listed, however, are of unquestionable quality. 
Many of them, it will be noted, are of recent 
date, partly because journalism is a live subject, 


* Journalism instructor, Benson High School, Omaha, 
Neb., and book reviewer for The Scholastic Editor. 


but also because the quality of books in the field 


of journalism has risen amazingly in recent years 
In a day of news interpretation, we wil! hazard 
a guess that the increasing interest in newspapers, 
advertising, propaganda, and allied subjects has 
spurred the search for publishable material. The 


result has been the appearance of several journal 
ism books among the best-sellers. 

The books listed below range from very easy 
to fairly difficult reading. The annotations at- 
tempt to suggest this as well as to describe the 
contents of each volume. 

A satisfactory working library of journalism 
ought to include all of these thirty books or 
their close equivalents. Once established, the col 
lection needs to be kept up-to-date by the addi 
tion of significant new books as they appear and 
by the replacement of old books with later or 
more adequate treatments of the same subject 


A MINIMUM JOURNALISM LIBRARY 


INTERPRETATIONS OF JOURNALISM. By Frank I 
Mott, ed., Crofts, New York, 1937, $3 
Some of the best thoughts on journalism 


the Areopagitica of Milton to an essay by Walter 


Lippmann. Contributors are names t 
in the field of journalism. 

SURVEY OF JOURNALISM. By George Fox Mott 
and others, Barnes and Noble, New York, $2 


As its title indicates, this covers the field. It has 


both unity and coherence in spite of its or 
tributors. Useful as a reference, or even as a text 
REPORTING News. By William E. Hall, Heath, 
New York, 1936, $2.60 
A 


high school text on gathering and writing 
news. Strong on rhetoric and vocabulary. Geared 


for intensive collateral reading of newspapers 
MopDERN News ReporTiNc. By Carl N. War 

ren, Harpers, New York, 1934, $2.50 
Probably the best general school text available 
Excellent ‘‘shop talk’’ suggestions and assignments 
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INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING. By Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall, Macmillan, New York, 1938, $3.60 


This is the best text on newswriting, bar none. 
Planned for the college level, it expects a good deal 
of the student in the way of intelligence and real 
desire to learn. 


MODERN FEATURE WRITING. By H. F. Harring- 
ton and Elmo Scott Watson, Harpers, New 
York, 1935, $3 ; 

An up-to-date version of Harrington's Chats on 
Feature Writing, and a thoro treatment. Quotes 
liberally from successful writers. 


WRITING JOURNALISTIC FEATURES. By Perley 
Reed, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1931, $3 
This is a good treatment of the short, newspaper 
type of feature or human interest story. 


HANDBOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM. By 
Anne Savidge, Douglas Printing Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, 1939, $1 

Excellent on headlines and makeup; has complete 
headline schedule for streamlining. 


THE BusiNess DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL PuB- 
LICATIONS. By Harry S. Bunker and others, 
Lombard Press, Iowa City, Iowa, 1932, $2.50 


This is a fine little volume that does a thoro job 
of covering the field indicated by the title. 


HEADLINES AND DEADLINES. By Robert Garst 
and Theodore Bernstein, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1933, $2.75 


Explains the technique of copyediting according 
to the best standards of the metropolitan press. 
Both the authors are New York Times men. 


NEWSPAPER MAKEUP. By John E. Allen, Harp- 
ers, New York, 1936, $4 

Much about typography by the editor of Linotype 

News. A fine guide for those who want to experi- 


ent 
n 


News Picrures. By Jack Price, Round Table 
Press, New York, 1937, $3.50 
Pictures are an essential part of modern journal- 
sm This is a good general introduction by a 
t he 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT AND TYPOGRAPHY. By 
Eugene Lopatechi, Ronald Press, New York, 


1935, $3 
An up-to-date book in its field; contains useful 
ter n ad planning, with emphasis on type 
nd layout. 


400 MILLION CusTOMERS. By Carl Crow, Harp- 
ers, New York, 1937, $3 


This is about advertising in China, but don’t let 
that fool you. By implication alone it tells more 
about a rtising in general than many texts on the 

' 


subject. Besides, it's delightful reading 


THE Daity NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. By Alfred 


M. Lee, Macmillan, New York, 1937, $3.50 


il in its interpretation, this is the best 
history of American journalism. 





LORDS OF THE PRESS By George Seldes, Mess- 
ner, New York, 1938, $3 

Chere is much in American journalism that is not 

fine. This book is poorly written but its indictments 


ring true, and no journalist can afford to be ostrich- 
like, 


FREEDOM OF THE Press. By George Seldes, 
Bobbs, Merrill, New York, 1935, $3.25 

[his is a companion piece to Lords of the Press. 

The evidence is thrown together haphazardly, but 

the indictment is valid. It is well to know these 


things 
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THE CHANGING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. By 
Herbert Brucker, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1937, $1.50 

An excellent analysis of the contemporary news- 
paper, with emphasis on the lines of probable de- 
velopment. 


THE Press AND Wortp AFFAIRS. By Robert 
W. Desmond, Appleton-Century, New York, 
1937, $3.25 

Dealing with both foreign correspondence and 
foreign newspapers, this book contains information 
not available elsewhere. Both for reading and for 
reference. 


LOOKING BEHIND THE CENSORSHIPS. By Eugene 
Young, Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1938, $3 
Written by the cable editor of the New York 
Times, this book presents indispensable background 
material for any understanding of European news. 


We CoveR THE WorLD. By Eugene Lyons, ed., 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1937, $3 
Sixteen American foreign correspondents tell of 
their experiences in covering significant events. 


We Saw It Happen. By H. W. Baldwin, ed., 
Simon, Schuster, New York, 1938, $3 


New York Times men and women tell the stories 
behind the stories that appeared in the paper. 


JOURNALISTIC VOCATIONS. By Charles E. Rogers, 

Appleton-Century, New York, 1937, $2.50 

A revised edition, this guide to editorial work, 

advertising, circulation, free lance writing, publicity, 

and related fields assumes importance because of the 
current stress on vocational guidance. 


LADIES OF THE Press. By Ishbel Ross, Harpers, 
New York, 1936, $3.75 
Interesting bits of history and biography. Re- 
quired reading for girls who are thinking of jour- 
nalism as a vocation. 


PROPAGANDA. By Leonard W. Doob, Holt, New 
York, 1935, school edition, $2.65 
This is the most satisfactory general treatment of 
propaganda in contemporary life. Scientific but not 
too hard reading. 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS. By Clyde R. Miller, In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., New 
York, 1938, $2 

This is a collection of the first twelve bulletins 
of an institution that is becoming a vital influence 
in education. The purchase of the back numbers 


should be followed by subscription to the current 
leaflets. 


PERSONAL History. By Vincent Sheean, Double- 
day, Doran, New York, 1934, $3 
Of the many volumes of reminiscences turned out 
by foreign correspondents in recent years this is still 
first in interest, literary value, and ethics of jour 
nalism. 


To THE Best OF My Memory. By Albert Pay- 
son Terhune, Harpers, New York, 1930, $4 
An excellent picture of actual newspaper work, as 
contrasted to fiction and movie versions. This has 

the same charm as Terhune's dog stories. 


ASSIGNED TO ADVENTURE. By Irene Kuhn, Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia, 1938, $3 
The experiences of a fine newspaper woman in 
New York, Paris, and Shanghai. Presents the fasci- 
nation of newspaper work without too much glam- 
ourizing. 


YOUNG PHILLIPS, REPORTER. By Henry Justin 
Smith, Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1933, 
$1.75 

This is the best of the fiction books for high 
school students. Close rivals are Emma Bugbee's 
two books, Peggy Covers the News and Peggy Co 
ers Washington, published by Dodd, Mead. ~ 








Public Libraries 


By Ralph A. 


‘THE triumphs of science over time and 

space have brought into this country 
a threat to our democratic way of life. 
President Dykstra of the University of Wis- 
consin has stated the issue clearly. 

“The challenge America faces today in a world 
of warring philosophies is clear-cut. Can we 
make the democratic idea and process work in 
such a way that we can achieve security in a 
social organization which will maintain free- 
dom? Do we have to kill one to get the other? 
Education must face this issue or lose its liberty 
and its opportunity. It must lead the way or 
degenerate into a set of routines guarding a 
status quo, or even, as it has in some parts of 
the world, into an instrument of regimentation 
and tyranny.” 

For more than 60 years public libraries 
have laid claim to public funds on the 
theory that they are a part of the govern- 
ment’s educational structure. If they are 
to be continued, they must now accept their 
full responsibility. They must demonstrate 
in this crisis that they are not merely cul- 
tural frills. They must show that they are 
forces actively promoting the general in- 
telligence. 


Continuance of our present service prac- 
tices is entirely inadequate. The results 
of that program are becoming discourag- 
ingly apparent. In the broad survey of so- 
cial trends sometimes called the Hoover 
survey the impact of public libraries as a 
social force was scarcely recognized. Three 
months ago one of the country’s prominent 
writers, Albert J. Nock, in a national maga- 
zine stated that “. . . the public library in 
our sense of the term is not a good thing.” 
In another place in the same article, with 
particular reference to the tax stringency 
he adds, “Nor does it seem that the cir- 
cumstances which are crippling our libraries 
are going to improve; and that being so, 
the whole policy of our free public libraries 
will have to be radically revised.” Mr. 
Nock’s opinions, influential though they 
may be with certain groups, are not neces- 
sarily correct. But as a guide to one seg- 
ment of public opinion they are important. 
Still further evidence of the public’s ap- 


* Associate Librarian, Detroit Public Library; report 
of a talk before the joint convention of the Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan Library Associations, October 
18-21, 1939. 


in a Democracy 
Ulveling * 


praisal of our work can be found. Within 
the past twelve months the public library 
of one small city was closed by popular vote 
of the inhabitants. 

I have no desire to be an alarmist. But 
I hope nevertheless that all of us, in family 
council, may be sufficiently realistic to admit 
that storm signals are out and that lines 
must be tightened and our course charted 
carefully if we are to avoid foundering. 
This warning I address with particular force 
to the village, town, and county libraries 
rather than to those in the metropolitan 
centers because I believe that the first toll 
will be taken in these smaller communities; 
communities where, 

lst—the library service program has not been 


forcefully promoted with all groups of adults, 
and 


2nd—where the institution’s stature is not 
sufficiently large to exert the strong defense 
pressure required to keep it from being crushed. 
To be specific, I am referring to cities of 15,000 
to 20,000 population or less. 


Surveying the Problem 


Up to this point I have tried to show 
that a great social challenge is before us 
and that measured by public opinion our 
present practices are not meeting that chal- 
lenge. Let us now survey the problem. 


As stated earlier, in America today the 
continuance of our democratic way of life 
is seriously threatened. Dissension within 
the country, born of expanding conflicts 
on political, social and economic fronts, is 
destroying the over-all unifying tradition of 
tolerance and fair opportunity for all. It 
is natural that in times of great turmoil, 
times of international conflict, of widespread 
unemployment, of general insecurity, that 
feelings grow strong. During such periods 
continued tension drives the uninformed 
to seek betterment in any change. And 
since by our system of democratic govern- 
ment all citizens behind the curtains of a 
polling booth are equally influential in 
shaping the nation’s course, it is inevitable 
that only universal enlightenment can save 
us from rule by emotion instead of rule 
by reason. 
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It would be naive to assume that our 
security has been insured by our ubiquitous 
schools and a system of compulsory educa- 
tion covering the years of childhood and 
adolescence. People must be armed and 
re-armed thruout life with the new material 
which is the product of each new year. The 
regular school curriculum brings the child 
up-to-date at the time he is in school but 
even the most wildly experimental school 
cannot forecast. Newton D. Baker once 
said, “Of all the major problems before us 
not one was even heard of when I was in 
college.” Thus we see that to maintain a 
stable national life based on the reasoned 
judgments of intelligent adults, it is neces- 
sary that out-of-school adults be given a 
sympathetic understanding of the conditions 
and influences under which the other groups 
with whom they are associated in our na- 
tional and world society must live. 

In other words industrial workers must 
recognize the economic injustices that con- 
front our wheat, tobacco, and cotton farmers, 
and farmers expect, rightfully, that this 
industrial population will encourage and 
abet efforts to correct whatever causes bring 
about these injustices. Likewise industrial 
workers expect, equally rightfully, that the 
agriculturists recognize the proper claims 
and ambitions of factory workers, that an 
effort be made to understand their problems 
and that corrective efforts be aided by rural 
populations as well as by those more directly 
affected. But neither these groups nor any 
other groups—capitalists, professional men, 
or governmental employees—can be proper- 
ly informed on the varied needs of a com- 
plex society or be in a position to make 
intelligent rational decisions on these needs 
without having access to competent presenta- 
tions, pro and con, on the questions in- 
volved. 

In our educational structure the public 
library has been maintained to meet the 
particular educational need just described. 
The fact that libraries have dissipated their 
efforts thru promotion of recreational read- 
ing and cooperation with schools in ex- 
tending the curricular accomplishments of 
students can scarcely be deemed an adequate 
reason for abdicating or ignoring their 
major responsibility even though the sub- 
stitute objectives may be laudable under- 
takings. The continued well-being of the 
nation depends from year to year on the 
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reasoned judgments and breadth of vision 
thruout the year of each voter. 

Some librarians very honestly and with 
no thought of being apologetic will defend 
current library practices on the theory that 
so long as proper reading material is made 
available to those seeking it, libraries are 
meeting their full responsibility as social 
forces. But is this a fact or is it a dodge? 
Zona Gale answered the query. She said, 
“Social forces must be aggressive... . If 
the library is to interpret this our life to the 
community, which is its highest function, it 
is not enough that it shall respond to needs 
—it must create the knowledge that these 
needs exist.” 

A major war in Europe is now in prog- 
ress. Whether or not we become involved 
in that war economic crises with serious 
reverberations in this country will likely fol- 
low, just as was true after the last war. At 
such a time when governmental revenues are 
shrinking, probably five or eight years hence, 
there is strong likelihood that our local, 
state, and national governmental services 
will be closely scrutinized with the avowed 
intention of curtailing or even eliminating 
all services which though desirable are not 
vitally essential. At such a time the activi- 
ties that promote peace, health, and safety 
will likely be placed in the first category 
of requisites. Education will probably be 
placed in the second. Trailing off there- 
after will be all the multiplicity of various 
other services which we now have but which 
may not be continued. 

Library service as all others will be rated 
on performance. If it continues to operate 
along its present lines will it be accorded 
recognition as an educational necessity ? 


Appeal to Small Libraries 


Because the great majority of the na- 
tion’s population is still in the small urban 
and rural sections it is not only desirable, 
it is imperative, that the libraries of these 
areas be most aggressive in bringing to their 
constituents a larger view of our national 
society. The task is not an easy one. Be- 
cause the citizenry of small cities and towns 
is relatively homogeneous in composition 
and interest the residents of these areas do 
not in their local environment readily ob- 
tain an understanding and appreciation of 
the just claims of other social groups. I say 

(Continued on page 379) 








Contracting for Voluntary Discipline 
By Richard James Hurley * 


OT so many years ago, monitors 

guarded our library door and permits 
had to be filled out in every detail for 
entrance and exit. A student drew a car- 
toon of the library and placed over the door 
Dante’s inscription of the entrance to his 
Inferno, “Abandon hope all ye who enter 
here.” Our discipline was rigid. Everyone 
was unhappy and we were not getting re- 
sults of the proper kind. The club, held 
actually or figuratively, will not discipline. 
That is an internal process—one prompted 
by the student's intelligent understanding of 
his situation. After a meeting of the Li- 
brary Council, the superintendent, pean. 
and librarian, we decided to ask offenders 
to write out a promise of good behavior if 
allowed to return to the library. For a 
half-year we tried this with major and 
minor transgressors and a year ago elabo- 
rated a better plan which is still undergoing 
modification. 

After a student has been reminded by 
the librarian or a councillor about talking, 
noise-making, or disturbing the peace gen- 
erally and persists after a discussion of the 
need of cooperation, he is asked to make 
a contract. I explain that this is a volun- 
tary statement on his part of good inten- 
tions if allowed to return to the library. 
We are not interested in grammar, spelling, 
or neatness but in his sincerity, for if he 
violates his contract—a sacred promise on 
the part of both of us—he must expect to 
be penalized. If he promises to behave 
himself, I promise to play fair also and not 
penalize him without just cause. Usually 
I say: 

“Bud, suppose you were librarian and I 
were Bud Carlson. What would you do?” 

“I'd toss ‘em out,” often answers 
“Buddy.” 

“You wouldn't get your lessons if I did 
that and you want to get good marks and 
be a good citizen of this school.” 

“Suppose,” counters Buddy defensively, 
“I don’t make out a contract.” 

“Sorry, but I have to run a library and 
have law and order without being a police- 
- ° Formerly school librarian, East Roslyn, Long Island, 


N.Y.; now assistant professor, Library Science Depart- 
ment, Catholic University, Washington, 


man. If you aren’t willing to help I guess 
you'll have to stay out.” 

Thinking about all this—perhaps for the 
first time in his life of such things as obli- 
gations and privileges, rights and duties, 
Bud goes to talk it over with the principal 
—if he wishes. He may voluntarily stay 
away, but usually a few days absence from 
the haunts of his friends makes up his mind 
for him. In the principal's office, Bud gets 
another slant on the necessity of everyone's 
working together and is urged to make a 
contract. What if he breaks it? Well, he 
should be big enough to have a word of 
honor. If he hasn’t and his contract is re- 
turned, then his parents may be called to 
help out—if he wishes. He may decide to 
banish himself from the library instead of 
this letter or call home. Few elect the 
banishment—last year there were three out 
of a student body of eight hundred. Also 
we know that less than 10 per cent will 
need contracts, and of these not over a 
dozen will break them. 

Within a short time Bud is back with a 
sheet of composition paper on which he has 
typed several sentences. He grins and 
looks embarrassed as I read the “‘contract.”’ 
“Mr. Hurley,” it runs, “I, the undersigned, 
do hereby agree not to do any unnecessary 
talking or laughing in the library in the 
future since I like to make use of the 
privileges that it affords. Sincerely yours, 
Bud Carlson.” 

“Stick to it,” I encourage him as I file it 
away. If Bud behaves himself, and by the 
look in those honest eyes I know he will, 
this contract will be returned to him in a 
few months with the recommendation that 
it be destroyed, for his word of honor is 
enough. 

Contracts, being individualized, reflect 
the student and his problem. Some are 
but a sentence. “If I come back to the li- 
brary I will obey the rules and replace my 
books and magazines and try to keep the 
library the way it should be. Student Al- 
fred J.” Or “Contract. 1. I will not make 
noise in the library at all times. 2. I will 
not talk aloud in the library. I will scarce- 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Why Not A Document Display 


By Grace Arthur Har per * 





DisPLAY OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
Muncie Public Library, Muncie, Indiana 


N the past both librarians and patrons 

have been chary of using government 
documents. Today the librarian must edu- 
cate her tax-paying public in the knowledge 
and appreciation of the results of one activity 
of the government to which we are each con- 
tributing. None of us can afford to look in- 
differently upon the range, utility, and 
general attractiveness which mark the best of 
the scientific, historical, social, and techno- 
logical publications of government agencies 
and offices. In the past their physical appear- 
ance 4as been formidable, in their dull cov- 
erings and bindings, but each day brings a 
publication with a modern touch—a new 
face, so to speak—in attractive colorings 
and designs, with fine illustrations of mod- 
ern photography. Relating to our own 
country and to all parts of it, they are both 
popular and scholarly, written by highly 
trained persons who have compiled infor- 
mation of potential use not only to students 
but to business and professional workers, 
homemakers, and scientists. Much of this 


* Reference Librarian, Muncie Public Library, Muncie, 
Indiana 


we librarians know, or should know, but 
what about our public consumer? Does he 
know? Is he document-conscious ? 

We recently had a display of outstanding 
new government publications. In the cen- 
ter of the lobby in front of the loan desk in 
our library, where persons were “forced’’ to 
notice them, two tables of handy circulars 
and bulletins, current issues of government 
periodicals, and recent research surveys, 
were arranged. We kept the display for 
about three weeks, changed it as much as 
possible as the new issues of periodicals and 
new interesting bulletins were received. We 
posted both an annotated list of government 
periodicals regularly received by the library, 
and a selected list of handy booklets on rep- 
resentative subjects frequently called for 
from infant care to how to take your car 
abroad. Our local newspapers were quite 
generous in giving us good publicity on the 
display. 

The results were most gratifying. Altho 
the reference librarian had actually heaped 
some additional work upon her shoulders, it 
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was worth it. We did not, naturally, antici- 
pate any sudden rush of interest, but one by 
one, persons paused before the display, 
thumbed thru those of particular interest to 
them, expressed amazement at the range of 
subjects covered in just those few on view. 
One question brought forth another, and 
for three weeks and long after reference 
questions took a form such as: “Have you 
any of those government publications on 
milk goats?” ‘I've been reading all the 
books and magazines I could find on mari- 
huana. Has the government ever printed 
anything on that?” 

We made a reserve request list to circu- 
late the documents after they had been dis- 
played. Judging from those which had been 
handled the most, and from those for which 
waiting lists were made, the most popular 
of the collection were publications on foods, 
animals, social security, forestry, personal 
hygiene, industrial research, vocational in- 
formation, and household management. Of 
the periodicals, the Monthly Labor Review, 
Reclamation Era, School Life, Public Health 
Reports, and the weekly and monthly issues 
of the Survey of Current Business were most 
read. 


Several interesting problems arose from 
the experiment which made us feel that we 
had struck home in many instances. A 
banker in the city had frequently requested 
that certain titles be ordered for him thru 
our state library on business statistics. He 
never would confide in us as to just what 
information he desired, so we had. merely 
been giving him the specific books called 
for. During the first week of our display 
we received a letter from him asking if “by 
chance” we possessed any government pub- 
lications which might aid him in writing his 
essays on methods in business statistics, say- 
ing that his source material had been quite 
inadequate. It had not occurred to him that 
our files of market research studies and busi- 
ness censuses mjght answer his needs! An- 
other young gentlemen, out of a job, found 
help in running a bull frog farm for profit. 
One of the best publications on the subject 
of synthetic resins was given to a young fac- 
tory worker. A young lawyer found certain 


information on the effects of chlorine gas 
upon the human body which helped him to 
win a law case in another city. Numerous 
other examples of interesting problems 
might be cited. 
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These publications are timely, informa- 
tive, authoritative, and many of them pos- 
sess excellent bibliographies as guides to 
further study. Many of them are indexed 
in the standard periodical guides. No mat- 
ter what one’s feeling may be about this 
seemingly tangled maze of government 
agencies and series of publications, it is the 
work of the librarian to make them avail- 
able for public use. Emphasis has been 
placed upon the value of government docu- 
ments, but all of us know that the general 
public will shun contact with them as much 
as possible. The average reader and student 
does not know how to find desired informa- 
tion from government publications, so the 
librarian is challenged here. Our library is 
a selected depository library, and we use the 
Library of Congress system of classification, 
necessitating the full use of all of the docu- 
ment indexes. However, we find this a rapid 
system, and a library with a small staff can 
not fully catalog documents and pamphlets 


CONTRACTING FOR DISCIPLINE 
(Continued from page 374) 

ly whisper.” Or “I won't mess around anymore 
in the library. Your friend John.” Or the 
somewhat formal statement that Buddy mad 
Sometimes the student gets a character wit- 
ness or a homeroom teacher to sign, but 
this is mot required. We have 
a student who means well but 
he will forget in the library and get into difficulty, 
and the vision of his parents and banishment 
deters him from making a contract. After 
discussion of all the pros and cons we usually 
take his word of honor without a written state- 
ment and not once has this been broken. 

On my desk I keep a record of these contracts 
—noting the date, the homeroom, the student's 
average marks, his grade and type of course and 
any other notes that might bear on his behavior 
At the end of the year we analyze these statistic 
and have found our “‘contracters’ coming from 
that body of students taking shop or home 
nomics and commercial courses and with fair to 
below satisfactory marks. Also that our degree 
of frequency of contracts advanced with each 
grade—the seniors having more offenders pr 
portionally than the freshmen and senior high 


occasionally 
is afraid 


school proportionally a greater problem than 
junior high. Poor students in non-academic high 
school courses are therefore potential ‘‘con- 


tracters’’ in our school, and being aware of this, 
we give them special attention. 

Contracting has done away with the accusations 
of favoritism or hounding, has avoided the emo 
tional scenes that take the fun from teaching or 
library work, has individualized discipline, done 
away with overt exterior punishment and given 
the student an insight into his own problem with 
out being called one. It is not a cure-all, but it 
will prevent many head-aches and heart-aches. 











Letter from England 


Dear Friend 

It seems a long time since I wrote to you. An 
increasing pressure of work resulting from my 
last move made letter writing difficult. I always 
intended to resume, altho I did not think it would 
be in such circumstances as these. I was one of 
those who hoped and believed that war, so soon 
after the last catastrophe, was impossible, that 
any ruler who precipitated a conflict would be 
a madman. I came back hurriedly from my vaca- 
tion that fatal week in August, along with thou- 
sands of other officials, to prepare for eventuali- 
ties, still hoping that reason would prevail. Even 
when the evacuation of schoolchildren began on 
the Thursday before war broke out, most of the 
millions who saw the long lines of children 


hoped that it was only a precautionary measure. 
Many people have attempted to describe their 
reactions on that first day of war, but I do not 
think any of them can get across except to a 
European who has lived with the shadow of war 
for the last three years always at his elbow— 
“We will do this, if war doesn’t break out,” 
“We will go there, if Hitler lets us.’ Unless 
you had lived with that shadow, that feeling that 
everything might suddenly be cut off, you could 
not realize how much of an anti-climax war itself 
I was out in one of our parks that 
Sunday afternoon 


actually was. 
a pleasant, sunny day. Chil- 
iren were playing as usual, people strolling in 
the shade and having picnics by the water, groups 
of young men and girls giggling as their paths 
crossed and recrossed. Just another Sunday after- 
noon like any other Sunday. The few police one 
met wore steel helmets. That was all the sign 
of anything out-of-the-ordinary. One expected 
something more, some more visible sign that the 
nation had changed its step overnight. It was a 


reminder that our affairs are unimportant to 


nature. 
Many Changes 
There have been many changes since then, of 
course. There are many strange notices on the 


library board these days, as a constant reminder 
of the catastrophe which has descended on us. 
There is one headed Gas MaAsKs, which reads 

Members of the staff are reminded that they must 


have their gas masks with them at all times when 


Actually they need no reminder, for the small 
brown box, often now enclosed in a gay water- 
proof cover, is as much a part of one’s attire as 
a pair of shoes, and one carries it nonchalantly 
as a woman carries a handbag, forgetting, for 
most of the time, the brutal pig face it contains. 

Another notice AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS, 
details regulations for the speedy assembly of 
staff and public in the shelter, a forest of steel 


and wood reinforcement, that has replaced, almost 
overnight, what once were basement bookstores. 
Yet another notice warns against the use of lights. 
There are many signs of abnormal conditions. All 
windows in the building are smudged with black 
paint, and the electric light burns all day. Sand- 
bags outside block up the lower windows, and 
just inside the hall tall screens block any light 
penetrating into the street after dark. 


The Black-Out 


It is surprising how soon one gets used even to 
this upheaval. A month ago I took part in air 
raid precautions exercises, in which the town was 
“blacked out’’—that is to say, all street lighting 
extinguished, all house lighting obscured, and 
traffic confined to the minimum of illumination. 
It was said how intolerable such conditions would 
be for longer than a few hours. A few weeks 
later we are accepting those very conditions as 
part of our lives. An essential of civilization 
drops from us, or what we have for long regarded 
as an essential, and after a week of readjustment, 
we accept the new conditions as we accepted the 
old. We discover compensations of course. Since 
it is difficult and even dangerous to go out after 
dark, we find new pleasures in staying at home. 
We find new friends, as our famous English in- 
sularity breaks down, as it always does in stress 
of crisis. The air raid warden system, which is 
organized by breaking the town into sectors of 
one or two streets, brings neighbors together who 
had previously done no more than nod to each 
other. And there is, of course, a certain novelty 
in the new conditions. One comes from a brightly 
lit cinema into a pitch black street. All around 
are voices and a confusion of foot steps, but noth- 
ing is to be seen. One usually thinks of darkness 
accompanied by silence, but the noisy darkness of 
a large city under ‘‘black-out’’ conditions is some- 
thing new. The restriction in the use of petrol 
has made us realize how great the traffic had be- 
come in recent years, for the cessation of half of 
it has made the roads seem almost empty. 

But so far, the restrictions and inconveniences, 
taken in sum, have been comparatively few, and 
after that first shock of realization that we were 
at war, the country has settled down again, not 
to “business as usual,’ for our usual business 
takes second place to something more urgent, but 
at least to a calm determination to make the best 
of a bad job. Librarianship is just one example 
of how the professions are readjusting themselves 
to new conditions. Many problems have had to 
be met, and hurriedly. The enormous evacuation 
of children that has been carried out has brought 
an entirely new form of cooperation into being. 
Many public libraries formerly catering for large 
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child populations, have suddenly become super- 
fluous. Others find themselves facing a demand 
for which they have neither stock nor accommoda- 
tion. A scheme had been worked out before war 
broke out for an exchange of stock between evac- 
uating and receiving areas, and this is working 
most satisfactorily. It is something unprecedented 
in library work—authorities handing over, with- 
out conditions or guarantee that they will ever be 
returned, complete stocks of children’s books. At 
the receiving end, children have been accepted as 
library members without guarantee except the 
recommendation of the accompanying teacher. 
Local regulations as to fines have usually been 
waived. In the case of my own library, of 7,000 
extra children in the town, 10 per cent had joined 
the library within a few days, and after a fort- 
night stocks were greatly ravaged. But supplies 
were received from London libraries, and now a 
greatly increased demand is being catered for 
smoothly and efficiently. 


An Opportunity for Service 

This has been the greatest problem we have 
had to meet in libraries, but there have been 
many others. There. was, for instance, the great 
question of the day, “To black-out or not to 
black-out."" How would the public react to dark- 
ened streets? Would they remain indoors after 
dusk, or venture out? Curtain cloth became 
rapidly unprocurable, and blacking-out, if done 
at all, must be with paint, which often meant 
working continuously in artificial light. Those 
libraries which decided to close at dusk and re- 
consider the matter in the light of experience are 
probably regretting the decision now, for it has 
been quickly discovered that public libraries are 
still going to be used in the evening, even though 
people will not be staying out late. I personally 
feel that public libraries have a greater oppor- 
tunity of showing their service to the nation at 
the moment than ever before. Already, after the 
first few days of confusion, people turned to 
reading for solace, and all over the country come 
reports of increases in reading. And no one can 
say that the British citizen is not informed on 
international affairs. I recently went to the 
shelves of my own central library to check on 
books on Germany and Eastern Europe, and not 
a single modern book was available. There has, 
of course, been a demand for light reading, and 
really serious reading has been interrupted, as 
students have been called on for other activities. 
Another question that librarians have had to 
face has been the commandeering of buildings 
and staffs for war purposes. The need for air 
wardens posts, first aid posts, and public shelters 
has led to a demand for public buildings, and 
the sudden expansion of local government services 
in food control, fuel control, and the many extra 
services makes a call on trained staff. Luckily, 
the experience of the last war, when many librar- 
ies were hurriedly closed or commandeered, taught 
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librarians a lesson, and at the Library Association 
conference this year a discussion was staged on 
the part to be played by public libraries in time 
of war. It emerged from this debate that there 
was general feeling that libraries could play their 
part in war time best as libraries, and not as 
temporary government offices, and a resolution 
was passed calling attention to the vital necessity 
of libraries, both for maintaining morale and dis- 
seminating information. The resolution appears 
to have been heeded, and there are few cases 
reported of libraries having ceased their services. 
There are however, a few boroughs, especially in 
London, where only half an excuse is needed to 
curtail library services, and here buildings have 
been wholly or partially closed. 

With staffs, too, the position is much the same. 
Younger members will be called on and are being 
called on for the army as successive stages of the 
Military Training Act are invoked, and some 
senior members are being employed partly or 
fully in various new departments that are being 
set up. But normal services are being main- 
tained. Of course, most librarians and assistants 
haye some part-time voluntary duty, as air raid 
wardens, first aid nurses, special constables, or 
another of the many variations of work that go 
under the name of A.R.P. On the financial side 
matters may not be simple in the future. This 
same A.R.P. will mean a large increase in local 
government expenditure, and this, in combination 
with rising national expenditure, will lead to 
economy being called for. And public libraries 
have not so much fat that they can suffer heavy 
cuts in book expenditure. On the purchasing 
side, prices are bound to rise, and books will 
share that tendency. Paper and binding materials 
will suffer in quality (I still come across books 
in my own library printed during the last war on 
that curious, brown edged paper that crumbles 
to the touch). But these are difficulties for the 
future, and we may have more serious things to 
worry about, or we may not have to worry at all. 
I do, however, feel that economy on less vital 
public services will not be made for economy's 
sake. The protection of the civilian population 
naturally comes first, and the enormous cost of 
not only providing shelter, but of holding in 
readiness an organization to deal with air raid 
casualties and damage, has to be met in part by 
local taxation. But there is a determination to 
keep the amenities of civilization. The mid-day 
concerts that have started in the National Gallery 
are a symptom of that. 


Democracies in Wartime 


You will be wanting to hear of other things 
beside libraries—of how we are taking this war, 
and what we think about it. Well, to read the 
newspapers, one would imagine that the enemy 
was encamped in Whitehall, with headquarters 
in the Ministry of Information. A stranger might 
get the impression that we are “muddling thru,” 
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but it would be a wrong impression. It is a well- 
known fact that dictatorships appear more efficient 
than they are, because criticism is not allowed 
to appear, while democracies appear less efficient, 
for the same reason. I do not doubt that Dr. 
Goebbels’ Ministry of Propaganda is staffed by 
similar men and makes as many mistakes as our 
Ministry of Information (dare I remind you of 
the bright ideas of the German Foreign Office 
in the last war, including offering parts of the 
United States to Mexico?), but those mistakes 
meet the other doctors’ are popu- 
larly supposed to do. Any little slip by Lord 
Macmillan gets headlines in the Daily Express. 
That is the way democracies work, and we should 
be thankful for it. On the whole, I feel that 
this is a democratic war. Parliament has never 
in the last few years performed its functions so 
well as it is doing just now, and it is a tonic to 
read Hansard. One can enjoy Mr. Mander’s 
questions as much as Mr. Churchill's all too rare 
statements. There is, it is true a general lack 
of news, but that is because there is little to re- 
port, and we appear to be doing little more than 
send Germany to Coventry at present—which is 
as good a way of conducting a war as any. One 
thing is certain, that we are going about the busi- 
ness of war soberly and with full consideration 
of every step. I do not think we shall forfeit 
any of the moral prestige of our cause. The 
army we are forging is to be a democratic one in 
the fullest sense. It has already been announced 
that all commissions will be given by promotion 
from the ranks, and I hear that many of the 
absurd regulations of the last war have been 
relaxed, such as those forbidding rankers to fre- 
quent the better class restaurants. There is little 
hatred and no hysteria—none of the spy mania 
and persecution of aliens that occurred in 1914, 


same fate as 


and none of the over-optimism and ignorance 
that nearly led to disaster. It should be remem- 
bered always that there has been interchange 


among German and English children during the 
last ten years on a scale unknown before 1914, 
and there are few English families that have not 
had some contact with Germany recently. It 
would be difficult to fan the feeling we have 
towards a misled nation into real hatred without 
large scale air raids against the civilian popula- 
tion, and I pray that they will never happen. Not 
because of the loss of life and property, but be- 
cause hopes for future peace would be swept 
away. The preamble of Sir Neville Henderson's 
last report, in which he sets out moderately and 
carefully the English attitude towards Germany, 
reflects the feeling of the British people. Parts 
of that statement might well stand as a prelim- 
inary formulation of our war aims, for Sir Neville 
states that it was not so much the incorporation 
of Austria and Sudeten Germany that shocked 
public opinion, as the unscrupulous and hateful 
methods employed. Similarly, we knew as well 
as any American knew, what justice lay in the 
German claims to Danzig; we should have acqui- 
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esced at a world conference to those claims being 
satisfied. We did not go to war over Danzig, or 
over the hegemony of Europe—we have never 
wanted the hegemony of Europe anyway, and the 
bitterest enemy of England cannot point to any 
interference of ours with the domestic affairs of 
European nations since the days of Nelson. Our 
minds have been sickened by a rule of cold- 
blooded cruelty and contempt for the decencies 
of civilization, and we are fighting to end that 
rule. One of my senior library assistants has two 
child evacuees staying at her home, two charming 
girls whom I have met and spoken to. They 
have been brought from London at the expense 
of the British Government; they are being main- 
tained by the British Government, and entertained 
by strangers. But they are not English children. 
They are Germans—refugees from their own 
country. Those two children, I feel, are in a way 
symbolic of what we are fighting for and what 
we are fighting against. I do not know, of course, 
that the German Government would not act in 
the same way if placed in the same position. But 
there are no English refugees in Germany. 
FRANK M. GARDNER 
Borough Librarian 
Luton, England 


P.S. I should be glad to hear again from my many 
friends by correspondence. If I cannot answer their 
letters direct, points of interest may always be referred 
to in these letters. 


LIBRARIES IN A DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 373) 

this not as a stranger looking in from the 
outside, for I am a product of a small Min- 
nesota village whose development I follow to 
this day thru periodic visits and thru its weekly 
newspaper. But old loyalties cannot make me 
ignore the fact that in the challenge before the 
country my old friends and neighbors with their 
preponderance of voting strength must, for their 
security and the security of others, broaden their 
horizons and think of social problems in national 
rather than local terms. The libraries of these 
areas are the mediums thru which such widening 
of understanding must come. But a change of 
this type will not just happen by extending the 
hours during which the library doors are opened. 
Librarians must move thru their communities 
with well defined programs for: 

lst—creating an awareness of and 
social problems, among adults, and 

2nd—directing their institutions in manner 
that they will be truly educational organizations and 
not mental play-grounds. 


interest in our 


such a 


In concluding let me say that though I have 
directed a special appeal to the librarians of the 
smaller communities, I recognize fully that the 
metropolitan libraries as well will have to 
scrutinize their services and perhaps recast them. 
But because I believe the front line battles will 
first be fought in the smaller communities I 
have taken the liberty of being restrictive in 
the scope of this paper. 





{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


No Room for Infidels? 


EAFING thru my correspondence folder, I 

came across a letter from a West Coast li- 
brarian who raises one of those perennial 
problems in censorship that continue to harass 
librarians, particularly in small communities, even 
though science, civilization, and the Bill of Rights 
would seem to have rendered the difficulty 
obsolete. The letter reads: 

Objection has been raised to the circulation by 
this library of The Story of Religious Controversy, 
by Joseph McCabe, edited by Haldeman-Julius, 
The Stratford Company, Boston, and we would 
be glad to know the policy of public libraries in 
western communities of average intelligence of 
about 20,000 population as to owning or circu- 
lating books such as the above. The objection 
is based on the book’s premise not only that the 
Christian religion is not true, but that it has 
been an obstacle to human progress. We are not 
so much interested in the above book as in the 
principle involved, and will greatly appreciate 
information as to the accepted policy.” 

I have a lot of faith in the democratic, free-for- 
all concept of librarianship and I believe that 
infidels have just as much right to be represented 
on library shelves as have the most ardent defend- 
ers of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Judaism, Christianity, or any other faith. 
Perhaps librarians who have practical experience 
with this problem doubt that it can be solved so 
easily. In any case I should like to hear from 
them. 


What's Wrong with People Who Ask 
What's Wrong with Librarians? 


Evelyn F. Van Wagner, librarian at Rockwell 
City, Iowa, read Jane Wise’s provocative “What's 
Wrong with Librarians?” in our December issue 
and it made her so mad that she sent us a little 
outpouring of “vitriol” in reply. Hold fast, you 
“female patrons,” while Miss Van Wagner gives 
you an earful! 

“Temporarily I arise from my small place 
among that breed of worms called Publicus Li- 
brarianicus (accent on the last syllable of each 
word) to defend myself and my sister worms 
trom the answer Miss Wise gives to her question 
“What's Wrong with Librarians?” If I were 


a lawyer I would say that question is incomplete, 
irrelevant, and immaterial, not to mention just 
plain silly, because there is nothing the matter 
Well, of all the 


with librarians. So there! 





THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 





conceited I can hear you say, so to save my 
face I will qualify that retort by saying that 
there is nothing wrong with small-town public 
librarians, at least until they gradually and steadily 
go quietly mad answering damphool questions 
I'll admit I do not know much about city-slicker 
libraries and their librarians, but in this village 
of some two thousand souls and other similar 
localities the public librarian literally and figura- 
tively has to KNow IT ALL. 

“A few years ago one of the popular songs 
had the title, ‘Love is Sweeping the Country 
That is all wrong: it should be, ‘Culture is 
Sweeping the Country’; and just among ourselves 
these gals doing the sweeping need new brooms 
Dr. Gallup to this date has not polled the country 
on it, but I believe that at least 80 per cent of 
the female population of voting age in all towns 
under ten thousand belong to some sort of 
study(?) club. (The interrogation is mine.) 
Since Miss Wise is answering questions, why 
not answer this‘one: Where do study club pro- 
gram chairmen (wolves in sheep's clothing) get 
their ideas for programs? .. . 

“Our library is small (about 6200 volumes) 
but quite adequate. Every book is cataloged and 
the catalog stands in a conspicuously accessible 
spot; but there are not more than twenty-five 
women who use the library who know how 
use the catalog. Ditto the Readers’ Guide. Now 
your question answerer, Miss Wise, knows that 
any woman with intelligence enough to give any 
kind of club program could learn to use either 
of these tools in about five minutes flat. The 
question is, why don’t they? The answer is, the 
librarians are too big-hearted about doing thei: 
dirty work for them. 

“Besides these major projects of Cramming 
Culture there are the little innocent questions 
which are popped at us any time or any place 
and of which we are expected to know the 
answers with no time out for research. (Why 
does the moon rise in the southern sky in summer 
and in the northern sky in winter?) Indeed, if 
we so much as hesitate in giving the answer, we 
are looked as askance with an audible ‘Hmph! 
and an inaudible ‘How in the world does she 
keep her job?’ (Is this book The Four Horsemen 


of the Apocalypse about Knute Rockne? ... Do 
you own the library or do you just work 
here? .. .) 


“Nerve racking, harrowing, and sometimes 
seemingly futile, public library work in a small 
town is also ever stimulating and often amusing, 
even in spite of cracks at us keepers of the books 
like the one Miss Wise gives us. To sum it 
all up and to paraphrase her last quotation 
‘Intelligent people should use their intelligence. 

In her accompanying note Miss Van Wagner 
remarks: “Oddly enough, just as I finished this 
opus the telephone rang, I answered, and 
masculine voice said, “What do you give any 
couple who have been married forty years?’ ’ 
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“Orchids!” retorted Miss Van Wagner—and then 
went to look up the answer. 

Miss Van Wagner may sound a little soured 
on her job, but you don’t have to be extra astute 
to guess that “I really am crazy about it.”’ 


Naming the Baby 


In regard to “Naming the Baby’ (see our 
December screed) Mary Louise Prevost, head of 
the Newark catalog department, comments: 


“Do not war nicknames have to wait until 
the product declares itself, like those of Red 
Indians? Of course there is nothing like a good 
nickname for verbal reference and this may have 
to hang fire a bit for the present war; but for 
recording purposes American public library cata- 
logers, and users, en masse, have no problem. 
To them, it is ‘European war, 1939-' and no 
other possibility. The adoption by Library of 
Congress, Wilson indexes, etc., etc., of “European 
war, 1914-’ settled that. 

“It was not a snap choice, either. Informed 
cataloging practice has always classed an ‘invasion’ 
under the country invaded; and failing some 
obviously descriptive term, a subject heading may 
well follow the same logic. In other words, it 
seems more important to emphasize the locale of 
the primary struggle than to attempt a term broad 
enough to rake in the natal lands of all partici- 
pants and obscure the locale to which the mind 
directs itself perforce. ‘European war, 1914-’ 
was then better than ‘World war.’ ‘World war’ 
would better fit a Communist, or other, revolution 
staged in various parts of the world at once.” 


Fellowship of Reconciliation 


Here's a nice note from Fern Elizabeth Stowe 
of 3 Kellogg St., Windsor, Conn., who tells me 
that my comments on war have “‘struck a warm 
response,’ and who sends me word of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, which began in England 
soon after the outbreak of the World War as 
a movement of Christian protest against 
and of faith in a better way than violence for 
the solution of all conflict. ‘Most of the mem- 
bers have joined because of their desire to 
follow unswervingly the way of life exemplified 
by Jesus; some have received their inspiration 
from other religious and have 
reached their faith in love and non-violence in 
still other ways.’ Members do not bind them- 
selves to any exact pledge, but “They refuse to 
participate in any war, or to sanction military 
preparation; they work to abolish war and to 
foster good will among nations, races and classes; 
they strive to build a social order which will 
suffer no individual or group to be exploited for 
the profit or pleasure of another, and which will 
assure to all the means for realizing the best 
possibilities of life.” 


war 


leaders; some 


I'm something of an infidel myself, but that 
seems to me a good, decent, and somehow moving 
(perhaps because it sounds so hopeless) pro- 
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gram. Since it’s for peace and love and justice, 
I wonder that Representative Dies hasn't got 
around to “exposing’’ it yet as a “Communist 
transmission belt.” Miss Stowe, I’m sure, will 
be glad to answer any of your inquiries about 
the Fellowship. “We who believe in peace,” 
she writes, “as more than a nice sounding word 
cannot afford to stand on ceremony. If we are, 
in truth, to keep democracy anywhere in this 
world, the present conflict must not spread. We 
must work fast, while yet there is time... . | 
am hopeful you may agree with me. If you 
do not—I still believe thoroly in freedom of 
choice, even if your choice seems wrong to me 
And in that, I’m conceited enough to think I'm 
one up on my Puritan ancestors!” 


Feeding Body and Mind 


From Henry A. Sharp, Deputy Librarian of 
the Croydon, England, Public Libraries comes 
further encouraging word, supplementing Frank 
M. Gardner's report elsewhere in this issue, 9n 
the status of British libraries in wartime. Mr 
Sharp is mow acting as chief assistant to the 
Food Executive Officer, Food Control Committee, 
County Borough of Croydon. He writes: 


“As you will conclude from this letter-heading, 
I am personally very much engaged with food 
for the body at the moment rather than food for 
the mind, but I am still the Deputy Librarian of 
a very important British library system, and my 
interest lies there as it has done for nearly forty 
years, reaching its climax perhaps in recent years 
when I was twice privileged to see something 
of similar work on the other side of the Atlantic, 
which indeed would have probably been ‘thrice 
if the international situation had not rendered it 
impossible during September, when I had planned 
to make the acquaintance of our new ‘Mauretania.’ 


"I wish I could send you some photographs 
to support my statements that British libraries are 
‘carrying on.’ If I could, these are the things 
they would show, among others: 


(1) A queue of people stretching along the fifteen 
feet of service counter, down a short flight of 
steps away to the street door, a queue of thirty 
seven feet of people, and a full house around 
the shelves. 

(2) A catalog roomful of new books, 
small stock of your own best seller The Grap: 
of Wrath and of our own Priestley’s Let 
People Sing, the books listed on the enclosed 
monthly Book Lists for September and October 
and fresh copies of all-time favourite rep! 





copies that have become tarnished from good 
service. 

(3) A motor van from the Education Departr 
about to convey books to evacuated Croydor 
children. No fewer than 10,000 books have 
been temporarily lent for this purpose 

(4) A janitor drawing curtains 15 minutes bef 
black-out time so that people may go on bor 
rowing books and pursuing their studies the 
reference library. We open at 9 instead of 
and have ceased to close on the week alf 


holiday. 


(Continued on page 383) 











{This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the ilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.]} 


Still the Standard 


HE publication of the new edition of Lucile 

F. Fargo’s The Library in the School (3d. 
ed. A.L.A., 1939, $3.50. 552p.) may be char- 
acterized as the most important single publishing 
event for school librarians of this or any other 
recent years, for this standard work in its new 
format incorporates the trends and developments 
in an ever-growing field of work. 


The book is a true and rather complete revi- 
sion, for Miss Fargo has not only added many 
new chapters and sections, but has rearranged 
the material under six broad headings with ap- 
propriate chapter subdivisions taking the place of 
the fourteen chapters in the former edition. Al- 
ways she has felt the pulse of new trends and 
tendencies in school library work and has repre- 
sented the best thinking in an unbiased discussion 
which recognized the pros and cons of unsettled 
or disputed questions. Her constant enthusiasm 
for and belief in school library work shines thru 
the pages with an ever-contagious glow. 


The problem of classroom-library cooperation 
has been treated in a new chapter on “The Co- 
ordinating Function of the Library,” and the 
author has completely restated the problems asso- 
ciated with the government of the school library 
in order to consider developments in federal and 
state aid and supervision, with an added sum- 
mary chapter on “The School Library in Relation 
to Larger Movements,” including considerations 
of both professional library and educational asso- 
ciations. Regional, rural, and county services are 
considered anew. Particular attention has been 
paid to the professional work of the school librar- 
ian, and the chapters on “Reading as a School 
Library Project’ and “Teaching the Use of the 
Library” indicate an almost complete restatement 
in line with newer changes in those fields. 


Problems of the individual school library have 
received renewed attention and much new mate- 
rial has been incorporated on many subjects, in- 
cluding the work of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards and its library impli- 
cations towards evaluation rather than measure- 
ment, new developments in training for librarians 
and teacher-librarians, remedial reading, propa- 
ganda, relations with the public library particu- 
larly in its work with adolescents, integrated 
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library instruction, audio-visual aids, National 
Youth Administration student help, book needs 
based on newer curriculum developments with 
added lists of selected aids, budgetary research 
and trends, and the addition of many new cCir- 
culation, attendance, and administrative devices 
and procedures, all intended to aid in the solu- 
tion of pressing problems in the individual li- 
brary. Thruout the work, Miss Fargo has empha- 
sized the necessity of adaptability and adjustment 
to the organization of the individual school. 

Though particularly adapted to the activities 
in the large school, the book provides thoughtful 
reading for any person interested in school li- 
brary work. The format and make-up are par- 
ticularly pleasing, and new questions and refer- 
ences have been liberally added. New appendices 
include ‘The School Library Is’’ and the Southern 
and North Central Association standards. The 
book is certainly required reading for every school 
librarian and an absolute “must’’ for the profes- 
sional bookshelf. 

W.A.H. 


Inexpensive Books 


The 10c stores take the front again with two 
items which will be cordially welcomed. The 
first is a series of five pamphlets by C. W. Airne, 
each containing five hundred illustrations depict- 
ing the historical and social background of a 
period of British history: Prehistoric and Roman; 
Saxon and Norman; Medieval; Tudor and Stuart; 
and Hanoverian and Modern Britain. Published 
in Manchester, England, by Sankey, Hudson & 
Co., they are available in the United States at 
larger Woolworth stores. 

Poise and Personality for Men and Women, by 
Cecilia Kaye (Whitman, 1938, at 10c stores) is 
a practical combination of manners and person- 
ality development which has dropped the usual 
condescending air of such works. 


Of Current Interest 


The Los Angeles City Schools have published 
an attractive illustrated monograph, entitled 
“Youth in a Democracy,’ which should prove 
helpful for the annotated bibliographies (com- 
piled by the City Schools Library). Your teach- 
ers will find it an engrossing study of youth 
problems. 

Town Hall, Inc., 123 W. 43d St., New York 
City, has for 25c a pamphlet entitled “How to 
Detect and Analyze Propaganda,” by Clyde R. 
Miller, Secretary of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. 


te 
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The Newark, N.J., Public Library, has issued 
a two-page “Compact Definitions of Democracy, 
Socialism, Communism, and Fascism,’’ by Dr. 
Frank Kingdon, President of the University of 
Newark. Good for the bulletin board. 


Reading Problems 


School librarians seeking lists of books for 
retarded readers and an up-to-date discussion of 
the modern reading program on both elementary 
and secondary level are referred to Reading and 
the Educative Process, by Paul Witty and David 
Kopel (Ginn, 1939), which recognizes the library 
viewpoint particularly in recreational reading. 


Art Materials 


Want a bargain in fine color reproductions of 
paintings of all periods and nationalities? In 
connection with the program “Art for Your 
Sake,’ broadcast over NBC on Saturday evenings, 
the National Art Society, 30 Broad St., New 
York, has issued four portfolios of paintings, 
each containing sixteen 11x14 in. reproductions 
($1 per series, $4 for the entire 64, with manual 
for appreciation and history lessons). The pic- 
tures are the work of a Viennese refugee printer 
who has been subsidized to develop this art proj- 
ect. Write for specimen picture and list of titles. 

The Division of Museum Extension, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., has begun the pub- 
lication of a series of portfolios correlating works 
of art with their cultural backgrounds, adaptable 
for work in art, history, literature, language, and 
drama classes. The first two to be issued are 
on Elizabethan England and Greek Athletics and 
Festivals in the Fifth Century. They consist of 
40 collotype plates 12x 1614 in. with explana- 
tory captions and accompanying manual, and are 
priced at $5 per set or $4 each in a membership 
subscription for portfolios 1-12, payable upon 
publication. These reproductions are well worth 
the price. Write for prospectus. 

Have you missed the bargain offered in the 
de luxe Garden City edition of Harper's new 
tandard encyclopedia of art, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, decorative arts, at $3.95? This is 
exactly identical with the two volume edition 
published by Harper in 1937 at $30, and was 
reviewed in Wilson Bulletin, May 1939, p. 618-19. 


Radio 


Do you receive the publicity material and pub- 
lications mentioned in the Crow's Nest in Wilson 
Library Bulletin, December 1939? Consult also 
Margaret Harrison's ‘What's on the Air, a Re- 
view of Current Programs for Teachers,” in Pro- 
gressive Education for November 1939. It is sur- 
prising how much valuable material can be col- 
lected from broadcasters. 
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Display Materials 


Send to Pictorial Statistics, Inc., 142 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, for their catalog, “‘Pic- 
torial Charts and Maps, 4th ed., 1939-40,”" which 
describes 461 pictographs (size 81x11 in.) on 
social and economic facts for classroom and li- 
brary use, also ready-made symbols for chart- 
makers. There is a set of library symbols—books, 
readers, etc., which could be used in preparing 
a publicity display. 


THE ROVING EYE 
(Continued from page 381) 


“But as this is at the moment impracticable, 
though it could doubtless be done if our cousins 
are sufficiently interested, I am driven to the 
librarian’s orthodox resort, statistics. Personally 
I hate, and view with suspicion all statistics, 
but these I can vouch as not having been ‘manipu- 
lated’ in any way. 

“The war started on September 3 and these are 
our total weekly issues for the ensuing weeks, 
down to last Saturday, November 4. 


Week ending September 9 19,765 
16 25,491 

23 27,412 

30 27,550 

October 7 30,442 

14 31,648 

21 33,015 

28 32,508 

November 4 36,699 


“There was a falling off at the beginning of 
the war, when housewives were busily engaged 
making curtains wherewith to black themselves in, 
and when the community in general was accom- 
modating itself to the new condition of things. 
But that having been accomplished, everybody is 
clamoring for reading material, as much of it as 
we can supply. 

“So, please, dear Editor, do say something to 
correct the impression that we are a nation with- 
out books, for as you know, ‘a city without books 
is a city without light,’ and though the last part 
must perforce be true in one sense, the first part 
emphatically is not. 

“And one last word, as to auxiliary library 
service in war-time, we take it as a tribute that 
so many libraries are being used for things like 
Food Control, because librarians are skilled in 
the art of indexing and keeping such records as 
this form of national service requires. Assisted 
by a paid staff of about 140 people and 100 
volunteers I have personally just accomplished the 
task of issuing ration books to a town approach- 
ing a quarter of a million people within one 
week, and we received the congratulations of the 
Ministry of Food for doing it. And during that 
time the library service went on unimpaired.” 


* 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
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Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Home Reference Library Contest 


OR the best list of reference books and 

periodicals for the American home the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin offers thru its Current Ref- 
erence Books department choice of any one of 
the Kunitz-Haycraft Author Books and publica- 
tion of the list. Any librarian or group of li- 
brarians may submit one or more lists subject to 
the following rules: 


1. The list price costs of the library must not exceed 
$100, and a plan indicating what is to be bought 
with the first $25, the next $25 and the last $50 
must be included. 

Lists are to be typed -on 8x11 paper, full 
graphic information is to be provided, 
top sheet for the contestant’s name and 
is to be included. 

3. All lists must reach Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee, by midnight March 
10, 1940. 

4. This contest is open to any reader of the Wilson 
Bulletin except the editors, judges, and their im- 


biblio- 
and a 
address 


mediate families. 

5. The judges are May Lamberton Becker, New York 
City; Norma Olin Ireland, Altadena, Calif. ; 
Genevieve MacDonald, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Marian Manley, Newark, N.J. 

The idea was suggested by Norma Olin 


Ireland, retiring president of the JMRT and | 
must say it appealed greatly to me as well as 
to the judges and to Mr. Kunitz. Why should 
not the budget for furnishing the American 
home include a budget for reference books and 
magazines? And when such a budget is pro- 
vided, why should not the American family be 
able to turn to a standard list such as librarians 
provide for every other kind of library? 

Some good lists have come from the public 
libraries of Minneapolis, Glendale, California, 
and elsewhere. But these lists have been in- 
tended primarily for local consumption. Now 
an American home reference library list is 
pre pc sed. 

And what should go into it? This is no 
attempt to impose limitations. It merely points 
out that in the past the family reference li- 
brary has favored a Bible, a dictionary, a cook 
book, an encyclopedia, an etiquette book, and 
one or more magazines. Even within this limi- 
tation there is room for difference as to edition, 
dictionary, or cook book to be included. 

In the present contest, contestants are urged 
“either-or’’ where works are of about 
in the home. It would be of 


to use 
the same value 
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some value to list the books in the order in 
which they should be purchased. 

A reference book is here defined as a book used 
to refer to for specific information rather than 
to be read thru from cover to cover. But it 
must be clearly understood that because a book 
can be read thru from cover to cover it is not 
necessarily barred. 

The procedure agreed on for judging is as 
follows: when the list reaches me the top sheet 
and the list will be given the same identifying 
number. Then the list bearing only the con- 
testant’s number, not his name will be sent to 
one of the judges along with others. Each 
judge will select two outstanding lists and mail 
them to Mrs. Becker who will rank them, and 
return them to us. The winning list will be 
published in the May issue and then reprinted 
for general distribution. 


Briefs 


A treasury of art masterpieces, edited by 
Thomas Craven and including reproductions in 
full color of 144 great paintings from Giotto 
to Grant Wood, has been published by Simon 
and Schusterss« Index and finding list of the 
best Southern poems is issued by Walter B. 
Hill, 315 E. Franklin, Chapel Hill, N.C. ««« 
Congratulations to the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association for its 1939 Sea- 
man’s library manual prepared by Herbert L. 
Howe, Librarian. Christopher Morley has written 
a clever preface, but Librarian Howe has done 
the really virile and vital bit of writing. The 
samplé list is well selected.x*« The Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries and 
the American Association of Physical and Health 
Education are studying the possibilities of pre- 
paring a cyclopedia of sports. A statement of 
the purpose of this work by Wilson M. Ranck 
will be carried in this column in an early issue. 


72. Intercollegiate Debating 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, constructive 
and rebuttal speeches delivered in debates of 
American colleges and universities during the col- 
lege year 1938-1939. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. 
N.Y. H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. 498p. $2.25 

Scope: Verbatim reports of actual debates or dis- 

cussions on ten popular questions with bibliog- 
raphies, briefs and summaries. 

Arranged: Classified. 

This is the 25th annual and the subjects in- 
cluded are: national debt, Anglo-American alli- 
ance, government ownership of railroads (still a 
standby), U.S.-British-French alliance against 
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fascism, the achievements of American 
solidarity, unemployment, American newspaper, 
“pump priming,” and a model senate association 
report on the Federal Health Insurance Bill. It 
is superfluous to urge libraries that have main- 
tained this volume on their continuations list for 
a quarter of a century to purchase. Every school, 
however, that does not have it will want to begin 
at once buying it yearly. 


science, 


73. Bible Dictionary 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, comprising its 
antiquities, biography, geography, and natural 
history. Ed. by William Smith. N.Y. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 776p. $2 

Scope: A key to the Bibl 

Arranged: Alphabetically 

This is an American reprint of Dr. Smith’s own 
condensation with some additions from the larger 
work, and American spelling adaptations. The 
good format, low price, and high authority com- 
bine to recommend this for first purchase. Illus- 
trations are in black and white, and there is in- 
cluded a Jewish calendar in the back of the book. 


The classified arrangement provides working 
bibliographies for some 49 phases of speech edu- 


cation without recourse to the indexes. Under 
each division materials are divided into (1) 
books, pamphlets, monographs and (2) periodi- 
cals. The Essay and general literature index 
scheme of separating materials “by” from mate- 
rials “‘about’’ an author is followed. Annota- 


tions vary in length and in inclusion, but gener- 
ally they are characterized by pertinence to the 
main purpose of the bibliography. I liked the 
last sentence in the preface, “Finally, we trust 
that any significant omissions will be regarded 
with kindly indignation.” There are probably 
no significant ones, but if there are it would take 
more than an ordinary “hard-boiled” reviewer to 
become indignant enough to overlook the careful 
work that has gone into this bibliography. A 
book for all 


basic reference libraries. 


74. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION. Comp. 
by Lester Thonssen, Elizabeth Fatherson, with the 
assistance of Dorothea Thonssen. N.Y. H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1939. 800p. apply. 


Scope: An annotated index to 
the English language. 
Arranged: Classified, with subject and author indexes. 


This is another of those magnificent biblio- 
graphic tools that rightly make The H. W. Wil- 
son Company the world’s outstanding index pub- 
lishers. It deals with 
ever on all The compilers 
have shown a full comprehension of the field. 
If there is any doubt of this, the small but ade- 
quate section on phonograph recording and _ its 
use in speech education is convincing. Other 
sections on radio speaking, radio drama, choral 


Speech Education 
materials in 


speech 


a subject more vital than 
levels of education. 
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speaking, and teacher training are indicative of 
the up-to-dateness and comprehensiveness of the 
undertaking. 


FS 


DiRECTORY FOR LIBERALS; Ray Knapp, Editor, 
David H. Scull, Assistant editor. Washington, 
D.C. The Liberal Survey (4309-3d St. N.W.) 
1939. 64p. 50c 


Scope: lists 141 (140 numbered) American organiza- 
tions of interest to persons with a ‘‘liberal social 
view-point.”’ 

Arranged: Alphabetically by organization. 


Something like this has been needed for some 
time. Possibly the delay was occasioned by de- 
termining just what a liberal is. Time was when 
one had only to read the Nation or the Neu 
Republic to be so classified. But now with Nazi- 
Soviet alliances, and several unaccountable stands 
by labor unions (at least from the viewpoint of 
an old-fashioned liberal) considerable confusion 
as to what constitutes liberalism persists. 

To some extent this is indicated in the present 
list. Predominant are organizations concerned with 
the problems of labor, peace, consumer educa- 
tion, democracy, birth control and genetics, anti- 
Nazism. However, one of the organizations is 
pro-Soviet. Altho Consumers Union is listed, 
Consumers Research is not, possibly because of 
the labor angle. The N.E.A. is listed as a liberal 
organization, but not the A.L.A.! 

The editors have indicated the bases for selec- 
tion as 1) national in scope, 2) non-profit, 3) 
working for freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sembly. In addition, unionization (non-company) 
of workers, fair legal treatment, international 
friendship, consumer education, fair treatment for 
minorities, problems of distribution, and better 
government have been recognized as ‘“‘liberal’”’ 
purposes. Even with these criteria it must be 
acknowledged there will be some disagreement 
as to what constitutes a liberal organization. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that some organiza- 
tions are omitted. 

No one, however, who examines the Directory 
for liberals will fail to be impressed with the 
intelligent way in which the editors have de- 
veloped this tool. The bibliography at the end 
shows a good knowledge of directories as refer- 
ence books. Under each entry there is compressed 
compact and pertinent information: national ad- 
dress, officers, membership, finances, affiliations, 
cooperates, founding, staff, purpose, program. An 
index to social areas in which the organizations 
work would prove helpful. 

This new venture is worthy of library support. 
It will be used many times daily in college, pub- 
lic, and school libraries and is here recommended 
as a “basic.” 


Organizations Slightly “Left” 


76. Research On Our Middle Schools 


SUGGESTED STUDIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
a list of problems for research. By National Com- 
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mittee on Coordination in Secondary Education, 
Francis T. Spaulding, Chairman; prepared un- 
der the direction of the subcommittee. 


H. Eikenberry, William H. Bristow, J. Orrin 


Powers. Washington, D.C., Civic Education 
Service. 101p. 25c 

Scope: nearly 1,000 suggested studies. 

Arranged: classified. 


Librarians will turn first to Miss Fargo’s list 
on the high school and find thought-provoking 
suggestions there. But school librarians will also 
want to examine carefully the sections on visual 
education, reading ability and study habits, in- 
tegration of subject matter, the various secondary 
school studies, and adult education. 

In 1936 a special committee was appointed to 
make a comprehensive study of needed research 
in secondary education. Over 1500 school men 
were polled and 342 persons responded with a 
total of 1456 suggestions, of which 997 were re- 
tained and classified. 

The report in its present final form will be 
referred to so frequently that school, teacher 
training, and public libraries will undoubtedly 
want to have it at hand. 

SS 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them please send citations and an- 
swers to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville, Tenn. Unanswered questions of your 
own will be printed here. 


Answered 

22. In reply to K. Thelma Sowers of Canton, Ohio, 
who requested a poem that compares life to a pack 
of cards, Edna J. Grauman, head of the Reference 
Department, Louisville Free Public Library, cited 

Felleman, Hazel. Best loved poems of the American 
people. N.Y. Garden City, p. 616. 

Eleonore R. Buell, cataloger, Business Administration 
Library, Boston University cited 


Kleiser, Grenville, ed. Humorous hits and how to 
hold an audience. . . Sth ed. Funk & Wagnalls, 
[c.1908] p. 289. 

A. Marjorie Taylor, head of Literature Division, 
Rochester Public Library not only cited the Kleiser 


book but sent a neatly typed copy of the poem which 
I sent on to Miss Sowers. 


to Faith A. Green, head 


Pasadena (Calif.) Pub- 
“Oregon boot’’ have 


23. Three more replies 
of the Reference Department, 
lic Library, who asked about the 
come in. From Josephine Baumgartner, head of Ref- 
erence Department, Oregon State Library, comes this 
paragraph quoted from John B. Horner's Oregon His- 
tory and Early Literature, revised and enlarged edition, 
1931, p. 217, which includes a picture, 


The Oregon Boot was invented by William H. 
Leininger, of Salem. According to Mer Leininger's 
daughter, Mrs. William Radir, the importance of the 
invention was suggested in a conference with Colonel 
B. Meacham upon sympathizin — some Modoc 
Indian prisoners that were chaine gether. The in- 
vention was patented in 1876 by che Srcuier. As to 
its utility, Hon. Henry W. Meyers, late su rintendent 
of the Oregon State pehitentiary, said, he Oregon 
Boot is in general use by penal institutions and is 
advertised by The Detective of Chicago, which has a 
wide circulation among peace officers of the country. 
As described by the United States patent office, “‘it is 
an improved shackle for the securing of prisoners with 
more safety, less discomfort, and_ greater facility of 
application and removal by the officer in charge than 
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heretofore. When attached it is of a compact cylindrical 
shape without projecting parts, giving no unnecessary 
annoyance to the prisoner. It is supported by a 


frame of steel fitted around the top of the shoe worn 


by the prisoner. As a humane invention it is far 
superior to the old-time chains. It is a part of the 
risoner’s foot gear; and it was called he Oregon 


t’’ because at that time boots were more commonly 
worn than shoes among prisoners. 


Elizabeth G. Henry of 
Seattle Public Library, quotes 
ligencer of January 29, 1932: 


SPOKANE, Jan. 28—(AP)—'‘‘Oregon boots,’’ The 
Pacific Northwest's contribution to the science of pen 
ology are coming into style —. and will be worn 
magpeney this season by recalcitrant prisoners. 

he boot is a huge steel shackle which fits around 
the ankle of a criminal being transported from one 
prison to another and is held steady by a screw reach 
ing to the wearer's heel. Most of them weigh twenty 
pounds. 


the Reference Department, 
the Seattle Post-Inte/ 


Frederick A. Wemmer, reference librarian, Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, California, sent three 
photographs and a description to Miss Green. His 


letter is a real contribution to reference methodology 
and I quote a significant paragraph: 
} 


“This is an example of how reference service may be 
increased and often speeded up by making use of 
facilities outside the library. e have made efforts 
to build up library service to public officials, and ous 
Police Department which carries on an outstanding 
educational program for its members has been one of 
our best customers. , when this onion same our 
ureau of 


way we turned to them at once. The 

Identification photographed an Oregon Boot for us 

and Chief Robert Powers gave us a brief description. 
In similar instances we have been served by other 


public officers and offices. Since it is a matter of 
indifference to the borrower from where the answer 
comes we consider our book collection as only part 
of our reference resources."’ 


New 


26. Mildred Forney, reference and 
brarian of McPherson College, McPherson, 

“Who is the author and what is the sie. of this 
reputed shortest m of the world: I—W 

Strickland Gillilan has a poem, ‘‘On the "Origin 
Microbes’’: Adam ‘em—which I understand was 
formerly the ‘shortest poem of the world.’ 

{Ep. Notre—I have heard the “I Why poen 
attributed to Eli Siegel, author of ‘“‘Hot Afternoons 
There Have Been in Montana.’’—S.J.K.]} 


27. Isabel Price, reference librarian, St. Louis Us 
versity wants to locate this quotation: 

“I have gathered me a posy of other men's flowers 
and only the tie that binds them is my own.’ 

The “‘flowers’’ mentioned, she adds, ‘‘refer to the 
thirteen American colonies—and the ‘tie’ is the con 
stitution. It is from a prose composition about the 
colonies, undoubtedly, possibly after the revolution.”’ 


circulation li 
Kansas, asks 


28. ‘Somewhere last summer,’’ writes John F. Knight 
librarian of the Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla., ‘'I 
read an article on the use of an older person's first 
mame by younger boys and girls. This may have 


been in an etiquette book, a magazine article, or in 
a newspaper. Your help in locating it will be greatly 
appreciated.”’ 


29. The librarian of Lima High School, Lima, N.Y., 
Catherine M. Slattery, wants to locate the quotation 


“This is no tale of maids with snaky tresses or 
sailors turned to swine.”’ 
30. From Sister M. Dolorosa, Dominican Juniorate 


High School, Villa Maria, Water Mill, L.I., N.Y. 


comes this request: 


““A question has come to my library which I am 
unable to answer. . I thought I would submit it to 
you for answer, if answer there be for it. “What 
was the name of the first girl, that is, the first 
daughter born to Adam and Eve?’ The Bible men- 
tions Cain as the first born son, later says there were 
other sons and daughters.’’ 








On Our 25th Anniversary 


(Continued from last month) 


“In discussing professional journals with our 
students in the School of Librarianship I have 
emphasized those characteristics of the Wélson 
Library Bulletin which seemed most marked to 
me, freshness of outlook and a generally un- 
trammeled attitude, a lack of adherence to 
precedent in a profession inclined to put a good 
deal ef emphasis on just that. I have also 
suggested the Wilson Library Bulletin to my 
students as a prefessional periodical particularly 
hospitable to young writers even in controversial 
matters."-—SYDNEY B. MITCHELL, Dyrector, 
School Librarianship, University of California 


“On behalf of the Ontario Library Associtaion 
I wish to tender to the Wilson Library Bulletin 
the congratulations of the members on the celebra- 
tion of your first quarter-century of service to 
librarianship. The Bulletin is a most popular 
addition to the library literature of this province. 
On arrival it is eagerly scanned for the latest 
addition to the author biographies which are 
supplementing those literary Bibles—Living 
Authors and Authors Today and Yesterday. Then 
it is checked for Publicity and Display ideas, 
Book Notes, new Subject Headings, and the 
Literary Calendar, and finally, when time permits, 
it is read for the pleasure of seeing what the 
various editors have to say in their particular 
columns, for the scraps of library news inter- 
spersed here and there; and for the stimulating 
general articles."—ELIZABETH HOMER MORTON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Library Association, 
Toronto, Canada. 


‘May I, who have completed fifty years of 
active library service, extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to the Wilson Library Bulletin on 
its twenty-fifth anniversary? Though I am now 
a lady of leisure, so-called, with no longer any 
library problems, I subscribe regularly to this 
periodical, and each month peruse its contents 
from cover to cover. Need I say more to express 
my deep appreciation of this splendid publication ? 
{P. S. I was so pleased with Dr. Putnam's trib- 
ute to Mr. MacLeish, in the November issue, In 
my opinion the Library of Congress is greatly to 
be congratulated on having for its librarian a man 
of Mr. MacLeish’s ability, and with such a 
combination of rare qualities so much to be 
desired, and yet so seldom found. He is a worthy 
successor to the truly big man whom he suc- 
ceeds.}""—MaBEL Farr, erstwhile librarian of 
Adelphi College (forty years, to be exact) 


“Who would be without the Wilson Library 
Bulletin? Not the St. Albans Free Library! 
And our advice to all benighted libraries (if 


there are any who are not aware of it) is to 
wake up—become alive—and progress—with the 
Wilson Library Bulletin as a practical and 
stimulating guide.”—CHRISTINE SANDERS, Lv- 
brarian, St. Albans, Vt., Free Library 


“Congratulations to the Wilson Library Bulletin 
on attaining its 25th anniversary. May it con- 
tinue for many anniversaries to be the indis- 
pensable tool it always has been to librarians.’’-— 
Mixtprep E. Ross, Head, Reference Department, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin is just the type 
of publication most of the Maine librarians need. 
You should be highly commended for the excel- 
lent work you are doing.”—N. Orwin RUSH, 
President, Maine Library Association 


“It is indeed a great achievement for the 
Wilson Library Bulletin to have been in existence 
for 25 years, and to have rendered singular and 
even pioneer services to the library world. I 
can truly say that I have found it most helpful, 
even for university libraries, a field to which the 
Bulletin lays very modest claim.”"—C. G. 
Brouzas, President, West Virginia Library Asso- 
ciation 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin must have much 
the largest circulation of any library periodical in 
the world. It is the vade mecum of those 
endeavoring to make one penny do the work of 
two. Everywhere I go librarians of schools and 
small public institutions assail my ears with its 
praises. They have tested it and found it to be 
helpful, ingenious, provocative. If it can resist 
the temptation and the pressure now being put on 
it to become too large or too highbrow; if it 
shall continue, through its policy, to war on dry 
academicism and stuffed shirts, remaining perma- 
nently human and joyful, those who salute it 
when it celebrates its jubilee, will be as justified 
as I am today, in rendering it heartfelt thanks.”"— 
O. R. Howarp THomson, Librarian, Williams- 
port, Pa. 


“I want to add my voice to the hymn of praise 
you must be getting from librarians on this 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Wéilson Library 
Bulletin. It is indispensable for its professional 
services, and it lends a friendly press when we 
want to burst into print. One of its most useful 
features is the biographical sketches of authors— 
I clip them for our author file. The ‘Readers’ 
Choice of Best Books’ is splendid, too. In fact, 
we couldn't keep shop without The H. W. 
Wilson Company.”—ELLEN ToORGRIMSON, Chou- 
teau County Librarian, Fort Benton, Mont. 


(To be continued in later issues) 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor * 


pes page is the first of a series to be de- 
voted to special libraries. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, in contributing this space each 
month, wishes to bring to the profession at large 
news concerning the problems, methods, and spe- 
cial projects of the Special Libraries Association. 

The January and February sections will describe 
some of the past accomplishments of the S.L.A. 
Future articles will include stories on the present 
work of the Association as a group, and tech- 


niques and methods of special libraries which will 
be of interest to other librarians. We hope to 
include articles on public business, technical, 
legislative reference, museum, and college and 
university departmental libraries. 

Special librarians are invited to contribute to 
this department. Correspondence and coatribu- 
tions should be addressed to Mary Esther New- 
some, librarian, Suffolk University, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


The idea of a professional organization for 
special librarians was born at a meeting of the 
New York and New Jersey Librarians Associa- 
tion held at Atlantic City early in 1909, when 
Anna Sears, then librarian of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, and Sarah B. Ball, at that 
time librarian of the Newark Business Branch, 
discussed the possibilities of such a group. When 
Miss Ball returned to Newark, she spoke of this 
conversation to John Cotton Dana, who thought 
that a national organization for special librarians 
would be very useful. 

At the American Library Association meeting 
in July, 1909, at Bretton Woods, N. H., Mr. 
Dana proposed the formation of an organization 
for special librarians, and on November 5, 1909, 
the first regular meeting was held in the assembly 
room of the Merchants Association of New York, 
with about forty librarians present. Public li- 
braries, industrial, commercial, legislative, and 
municipal reference libraries were all represented. 
Officers were elected, committees were appointed, 
and the new association was under way. 

he first S.L.A. publication, Special Libraries, 
was started as an eight-page pamphlet in January 
1910. So successful was it as a clearing house 
for knowledge that in only four years time it 
had become a monthly magazine of forty-two 
pages, printing bibliographies on various topics, 
discussing new sources of information, and serv- 
ing as a medium for the exchange of ideas. 

In addition to Special Libraries, the official 
magazine, which has grown in scope and size 
with the growth of S.L.A., there have been issued 
by the Association many valuable publications 
dealing with various phases of industry, three of 
which today are used the world over. In 1910, 
S.L.A. proposed an “Artisans’ Trade Index” 
which later became Industrial Arts Index, and a 
“Public Affairs Index” which today is known 
as the Public Affairs Information Service. In 
1935, the Technical Book Review Index was 





* Librarian, Suffolk University, Boston, Mass. 


germ of this publication 
Science-Technology Group. 


inaugurated. The 
originated in the 

In thirty years the Special Libraries Association 
has grown from forty to 2,200 members. Its 
groups work during the year on special projects 
and meet annually at the national conventions to 
discuss ways of improving techniques and admin- 
istration. Its groups, the formation of which 
began in 1919 with the Commercial, Financial, 
Insurance, Legislative Reference, Technical and 
Engineering, Industrial and Welfare, have ex- 
panded to Biological Science, Commerce, Finan- 
cial, Insurance, Museum, Newspaper, Public 
Business Librarians, Science Technology, Social 
Science, and University and College Departmental 
Librarians. 

The first chapter or local as it was then called 
was Boston, organized in 1910. In 1913 the 
Manhattan District was formed. This was the 
beginning of the New York Chapter. In 1918 
the Boston Local became the Boston Chapter. 
In 1919 the Philadelphia Council was organized 
and the same year saw the formation of the 
Cleveland Local Association. In 1922 came the 
Southern California Local and the Rochester Local 
which later disbanded. In 1923 the Pittsburgh 
Chapter was formed; in 1924, San Francisco; in 
1927 Illinois and Cincinnati; in 1929, Detroit; 
in 1930, Baltimore; in 1931, Milwaukee; in 
1932, Montreal. In 1939 the Detroit Chapter 
change its name to the Michigan Chapter. The 
Connecticut Chapter was founded in 1934 and 
Albany and New Jersey in 1936, making a total 
of sixteen in all, fifteen in the United States and 
one in Canada. 

The constant growth in the founding of these 
Chapters is proof in itself of the value and 
recognition of special libraries in professional 
institutions and in business organizations. 

ALMA C. MITCHELL 








The Literature of Librarianship 


1. READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICE * 


Smith, R. D. H. Personal librarianship. Lib 
R no28:160-5 Winter '33 


Deploring the emphasis which is placed 
on record-breaking statistics of mechanical 
work in libraries in England, Mr Smith 
makes a plea for a more personal contact 
with the reader on the part of the library 
staff. Librarians in the United States have 
awakened more rapidly to the belief that a 
library is not doing its best work, if it does 
not provide adequate means for helping 
readers to make contact with books they 
need. This service is now provided by 
readers’ advisers, who give full time to deal- 
ing personally and individually with readers’ 
enquiries. “Book-suggestion is just as im- 
portant as book-selection.”’ 


Savage, E. A. Personal service in the home 
reading library. Lib Assn Rec 38:507- 
12 O '36 

The president of the Library Association 
gives some personal recollections of fruitful 
and rewardiag experiences in work with 
readers. The discovery that borrowers were 
human beings in search of reading came 
with the shock of surprise. He began to 
spend more time with them at the shelves, 
talked with them, showed them books and 
asked their opinion of them. He did not 
recommend books but brought to their at- 
tention books which he thought they would 
like. He learned many lessons, came to 
value cataloging, classification and indexing 
not only as aids to finding books and infor- 
mation but as means of arranging in his 
mind books which he could bring to the 
notice of readers whose tastes he knew. 
People read better books than librarians give 
them credit for, but the ordinary reader does 
not know books well and is lost in a library. 
He welcomes help if it is given as from one 
booklover to another. Is such personal serv- 
ice possible in large libraries? In a large 
general central library personal service of 
the best kind is out of the question. Only 
an organization which makes one man or 
one staff responsible for each class of books 
can give successful service. The time is com- 
ing when general practitioners will give 
place to specialists. ‘‘Personai service is a 
continuous electric current of publicity trans- 
mitted to nearly every citizen who comes 
into contact with satisfied readers; if we can 
generate enough no other publicity is re- 
quired.” 


* This is a reprint of a selected list of articles, with 
their abstracts, included in Library Literature, 1933 thru 
June 1939. For a large amount of additional material on 
this subject of readers’ advisory service, consult the vari- 
ous volumes of Library Literature itself. 


Booton, M. Reading plans for reading 


problems. Wilson Bul 12:468-9 Mr 
39 

The readers’ adviser of the Cleveland 
Public Library shows how the satisfaction of 
individual need governs the planning of 
reading programs. She notes, however, that 
these needs are often general ones and that 
the same lists kept up to date can help many 
applicants. An adviser’s chief aim is to give 
the reader an incentive for continuing his 
program independently. 


Flexner, J. M. Readers’ advisory service in 


New York branch libraries. ALA Bul 
32:83-6 F '38 

This article by the readers’ adviser at the 
New York Public Library is one of a num- 
ber of case studies sponsored by the Adult 
Education Board. An experiment with a 
part-time readers’ adviser in two branches, 
adapting the procedure of the service at the 
central office to local needs, has proved so 
successful that it has been put into practice 
with satisfactory results in ten branch libra- 
ries. The new service has been established 
only where a desire for it was expressed and 
a willingness shown to make the necessary 
arrangements without enlarging the staff. A 
redistribution of duties enables the first as- 
sistant to carry the responsibility for the 
work which requires judgment, maturity and 
experience as an administrator, as well as a 
wide and first-hand knowledge of books and 
understanding of readers. 


Johnson, A. S. Readers’ adviser. In bis 


Public library—a people’s university 
p36-46 

The highly individualized service of the 
reader's adviser fills an important need in 
adult educational work. The readers’ advis- 
ory office is fairly common in libraries today, 
tho it appears under various names and in 
various forms. In order to allow the adviser 
to exercise to the full her powers as practi- 
cal psychologist and educator, library schools 
should institute training courses for those 
specializing in the work. The data which 
could be gathered by the advisory office, 
were there sufficient time and personnel, 
would be far more significant as a measure 
of the effectiveness of the library than the 
circulation figures which are now generally 
considered the chief criterion. Since the 
functions of a reader’s adviser are analogous 
to those of a high school teacher, with re- 
spect to the profound influence which can 
be exerted by her on a relatively small num- 
ber of persons, appropriate salaries must be 
paid if suitable personnel is to be attracted 
to this kind of work. 











i October 1939, Book Life, a new library 

magazine, began life. Its primary purpose 
states Editor Pelham Barr, Executive Director of 
the Library Binding Institute, “is to encourage 
interest in book conservation—in the care and 
rehabilitation of the stacks on which library serv- 
ice depends.” This is a subtle way of saying 
that its purpose is to boost the book binding 
business. The Editor makes a brief Apologia by 
saying “that the subject of book conservation is 
wider and deeper and more urgent than could be 
adequately expressed in the limited space which 
other publications could spare for it.” The first 
issue doesn’t shed much light on the “deeper 
and more urgent’ aspects of book conservation, 
and one will have to have recourse to future 
issues to decide whether the need exists. But 
Mr. Barr claims a second function for his fledgling 
which interests us a good bit. He writes, ‘The 
library profession is both literate and articulate 
in observing and commenting on itself—but all 
too rarely does it hear from the world outside. . . 


THE CROW'’S NEST* 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


It is therefore appropriate that Book Life should 
try to express the views of the interested laymen 
and the sympathetic friends of libraries.” And 
because Mr. Barr is a friendly critic who makes 
no claim to be a library expert but is not afraid 
to pronounce judgment, he can and will render 
substantial service to the profession thru the 
medium of his new journal. One thread of his 
criticism is certainly discernible in this first issue; 
he thinks our publicity is largely amateurish. 
Book Life offers a free subscription to the library 
profession, will appear five times a year. 

In a small way, The Crow’s Nest has attempted 
to encourage criticism from laymen who have 
something to say. The September 1939 issue 
carried a contribution, in response to invitation, 
by Dr. Kevin Guinagh, Head of the Foreign 
Language Department, Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, and author of Inspired Ama- 
teurs. This issue presents a second article on 
a subject which may start the fireworks. If so, 
direct them toward him. 


AS THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR VIEWS US 
By Kevin Guinagh 


2. Are Librarians Clerks? 


I AM not so rash as to fly in the face of librar- 
ians in one of their own publications. In fact, 
in my remarks* more criticism was leveled at pro- 
fessors than librarians—this with the low aim of 
captivating their benevolence. I did this because 
I have been aware for some time that the keepers 
of the scrolls are a sensitive folk. I find them 
constantly on the alert to point out how much 
longer their hours of work are than those of the 
teaching staff and how much less they are paid 
in some quarters then teachers with no more 
training. Those who are trying to have librarian- 
ship regarded as a profession are a bit touchy 
since some of the best positions in the field have 
recently gone to candidates who had no profes- 
sional training. 

Some time ago, while talking to a librarian 
friend of mine, I made the mistake of innocently 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
ps ppm in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activity. 
Librarians are invi to send articles, copies of - 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The 
Crow's Nest,’’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege f e University of North Carolina, Greens- 

ro, “A. 


Crow's Nest, September 1939. 


referring to the member of the library staff in 
charge of reserve books as a clerk. I was soon 
made aware of the serious mistake I had made. 
I was definitely told that the person in question 
was not a clerk, but an assistant librarian. I shall 
not make the mistake again, but I think I have 
found a chink in the librarian’s armor. 

If librarians do not wish to be regarded as 
clerks, they should cease adopting some of the 
mannerisms of clerks. (I hope I am saying this 
as mildly as I can.) When madame goes on a 
“looking’’ tour in the department stores, she is 
constantly vexed by employees who fall upon her 
from ambush the very moment she stops to gaze 
at something with a possessive look in her eye. 
Immediately they greet her with the salutation: 
“Is there anything I can do for you?” I know 
this is a strained parallel, but there is a type of 
librarian that is too anxious to serve and in a 
spirit of good will greets you with the same 
question. If you are looking about in a corner 
of the library with an uncertain air, it is not 
always pleasant to hear this clerical request in 
your ear: “Can I help you?’ It gives one the 
uncomfortable feeling that he does not belong 
in the building. 

It is this very willingness to serve that brings 
the librarian many chores which he may reason- 
ably resent. Sometimes prominent professors, 
ambitious to increase the list of their scholarly 
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articles, order the librarians about as if they were 
their private secretaries. I have in mind one 
instance in which a learned gentleman wished 
to discover the source of some quotation which 
he desired to use in one of his papers. Three 
young women were put at this task of discover- 
ing who uttered these rather unimportant words. 
Four days later one of these librarians told me 
with a weary inflection in her voice that they 
were still turning pages t6 find the professor's 
quotation. 

I have heard of instances when professors have 
handed a list of references to the librarian and 
told him to look over the material and pick out 
quotations pertinent to the theme on which he 
was preparing an important paper. As long as 
librarians encourage abuses of this type, they will 
be treated as servants. 


I am not suggesting that librarians should wish 
themselves out of employment. There will al- 
ways be plenty to do in the library, I am told. 
More and more of this should be directly con- 
cerned with guiding patrons to the material rather 
than running it down for them. When students 
or faculty members ask questions of the librarian, 
he should not immediately rush off to find the 
material, but should indicate where such material 
is likely to be found, and then let the inquirer 
look it up for himself. Often, it is true, it is 
much easier to find references for a person than 
to tell him how to go about finding it for him- 
self, but if the librarian takes this quicker method, 
he is neglecting an opportunity of instructing a 
student, a duty which rests upon librarians no 
less than upon professors. 


Librarians, then, should realize that one of the 
things that can help to put their work on a higher 
basis is the habit of instructing patrons in how to 
find what they want rather than in actually find- 
ing it for them. In the case of students, this 
should be relatively easy. Every freshman should 
receive a course in the use of the tools of the 
library. I know many professors of the non- 
bookish type who would profit greatly by sitting 
in on such a course. I remember how amazed 
one faculty member was to discover that it was 
possible to consult an index that listed articles 
under hundreds of headings appearing in the 
more important journals. Many students do not 
know of other valuable tools that exist in the 
library, for example, the digest of reviews on 
current books, the U. S. Catalog, and various 
other indexes. It will not do to give a freshman 
a few lectures on this subject and hope that 
thereafter he will know his way about in the 
library. They must be given definite problems 
which will necessitate their examining various 
encyclopedias and indexes so that they will be- 
come acquainted in actual practice with the possi- 
bilities of the library. To try to attain this aim 
in a few lectures is almost as ineffectual as trying 
to teach boy scouts how to make various kinds 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


of knots without ever letting them handle the 
rope. 

I am aware that it is vain to generalize about 
large groups of people and I hope my readers do 
not think that I have typed and filed the librarian. 
I have pictured him as one who sometimes lacks 
gall to make oppression bitter. I am aware that 
there is another type that deals with all patrons, 
high and low, in a lordly manner. 


Encouraging Use of Foreign Books 


Perhaps other librarians who are concerned 


with getting further use from books in French or 
about France will find the Montclair Public Li- 
brary form letter a useful tool. It was sent to 
each of the French teachers in Montclair. With 
the book titles changed slightly, the letter will 
fit any library, practically. 

The text of the letter was written by Elizabeth 
Madden of the Montclair Library staff and form- 
erly of the American Library in Paris. 


Montclair, le 30 septembre, 


Chére Mademoiselle 


Etant sirs que vous avez cette année des projets 
trés intéressants pour vos classes, nous voudrions vous 
mettre au courant de tout ce que notre bibliothéque 
posséde sur la France. Nous avons non seulement des 


livres en anglais et en francais sur l'histoire de la 
} 


France, mais aussi plusieurs livres de voyages, des 
biographies et des romans. 
La bibliothéque aussi appartient au French Book 


Club, ce qui nous permet de recevoir chaque mois le 
livre choisé par ce club. En plus nous avons 
quantité de cartes postales et de gravures collectionées 
des revues et des journaux. Celles-ci représentent des 
scénes de la France, des costumes francais. 


Permettez moi de vous citer les titres de 
uns de nos livres les plus intéressants sur les 
francais. Il y a les deux volumes de l'histoire de la 
littérature francaise publiés par Larousse; trois volume 
sur l'histoire de la France, aussi de Larousse. Nous 
avons, sur les costumes francais: j 


1 
queiques 
sujcts 


“Costumes des 
provinces francaises au XVIII siécle’’, par Grasset de 
Saint-Sauveur; ‘‘Costumes of France’’ de Aline Klein; 
et ‘Provinces francaises: costumes décoratifs’’ par Emile 


Gallois. Ce dernier livre contient 40 illustrations en 
couleur. 

Quant 4 l'histoire de la France, une oeuvre est 
particuliérement intéressante. C'est la ‘‘Photographi 


history of the French Revolution’’ avec 15 photographies 

Notre collection de livres francais pour les enfants 
est vraiment exceptionnelle. Vous y trouverez les 
oeuvres des grands illustrateurs modernes. 


Vous pourrez aussi emprunter les numéros de L’Illus 


tration que nous avons depuis 1928 jusqu’da présent. 
Nous avons aussi plusieurs exemplaires de la Petite 
Illustration de 1909 a 1914 et vous en trouverez ici 
une collection presque compléte depuis 1920 jusqu’a 
présent. 

Si ces livres ou ces gravures peuvent étre utile 4a 
vous ou a vos éléves, n'hésitez pas de venir nous les 


demander. Nous serons trés heureux de vous montrer 
toute notre collection et de vous aider 4 trouver ce 
qu'il vous faut. Méme si vous désirez, nous pouvons 
vous envoyer de temps en temps une sélection de 
gravures et de livres pour en faire une exposition 
votre école. 

Veuillez agréer, mademoiselle 
sentiments distingués. 


l’expression de 


MARGERY QUIGLEY 








For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


‘Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the development 


of the library as a real adult educational institution 
is the inadequacy of personnel.’’ Johnson. Public 
Library, p. 75 


‘ 


NE of the matters up for discussion at the 

recent A.L.A. Midwinter Planning Confer- 
ence was the value of cooperative effort in service 
training of county library staffs. 

Are staff members, themselves, beginning to 
feel inadequacy, and to make efforts to 
overcome it? There are indications that this is 
true coming from many parts of the country. 

Can libraries working together offer aid beyond 
that given in individual libraries ? 

Is this a proper function of the A.L.A. County 
and Regional Libraries Section? 

At the recent San Francisco Conference, a 
county library trustee who has attended many 
conferences observed that administrative problems 
are discussed at section meetings to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

Do staff members feel that the A.L.A. County 
and Regional Libraries Section has been too con- 
cerned in the past with county librarians rather 
than with the whole county library staff? Is it 
possible to build a strong organization in which 
all staff members will feel an equal interest? 

One serious handicap has undoubtedly been 
that of finances. Many staff members have 
budgets too low to admit the additional expense 
of a trip to A.L.A., unless it happens to be nearby. 
The fact that meetings are nearly always held at 
school closing time has been a practical barrier 
to large attendance from many county libraries. 

At the last conference, there were nine county 
libraries represented (eight from California!) 
with from five to twenty-two staff members pres- 
ent. Advance reports from Ohio show that from 
fifty to seventy-five from that state plan to attend 
the County Library Institute next May; but one 
institute will certainly not solve this problem. 

No doubt, there are county librarians who feel 
that if they employ only library school graduates 
this question will take care of itself. It has been 
said that conditions in this country are changing 
so rapidly, it is not possible for professional 
schools to change their curricula fast enough. 

In preparing the agenda for discussion at the 
Midwinter Meeting, a number of young. staff 
completed library school 
courses within the last five years, were consulted. 

Many of them feel additional training is neces- 
sary for county library work. Some of their sug- 


their 


members who have 


Hunterdon County 


Library, Flemington, 
department is 


: sponsored by the County 
and ior Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 





gestions included more practical help in the use 
of psychology in book selection (needed not so 
much in ordering, but to use in making up col- 
lections for rural and urban communities, and in 
filling individual requests); how to change ap- 
proach when addressing different sizes and types 
of audiences; help in meeting rural school situa- 
tions where the county library book car meets 
all children, rather than the more usual branch 
or urban library one where only those who want 
to come are reached; training in various types of 
publicity from a county library angle, etc. 

We think you will agree that nearly every staff 
member is confronted with these and many other 
similar problems. How can this need be met? 

Many county libraries hold staff meetings. 
Many also hold various types of meetings for 
branch librarians and custodians. Some of these 
are purely social. Others include in their pro- 
grams discussions of books and of routine library 
procedure. In one state eleven county libraries 
combine for a yearly one day institute for cus- 
todians of county library centers. Recently, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
held a joint session where Nora Bateson of Nova 
Scotia presented her philosophy of rural service, 
and Edith Gantt discussed recent developments. 

But the kind of training these young people 
want cannot be covered in occasional one-day 
meetings. 

A recent visitor to American county libraries 
from England, Miss E. J. Carnell, reported that 
this question is also of concern to English county 
librarians. They are attempting to meet it in a 
number of ways. More staff members are in- 
cluded as speakers in county library association 
meetings, and programs include subjects other 
than administrative details. 

Last spring four neighboring English counties 
combined in an experimental week-end school, 
held at a country inn. The sixty-eight members 
present included seven county librarians and staff 
members ranging from juniors who had been in 
the work only a few months, to branch librarians, 
and senior assistants. Plenty of time was given 
for discussion and it is reported that, in spite 
of strenuous cross country walks which might 
have dulled intellectual powers, animated talk 
continued, formally and informally, far into the 
night on matters arising from the talks presented. 
Full reports of these discussions are to be found 
in the Library Association Record for June 1939. 

What is our solution of this problem? We 
shall be glad to receive reports of experiments 
made in these and other directions. They should 
be sent to the Hunterdon County Library, Flem- 
ington, New Jersey. 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly column, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library As- 
sociation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and 
integrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from _in- 
dividual librarians pertaining to the work and welfare 
of library assistants are also welcome. Material sub- 
mitted for publication should be addressed to the 
Round Table's editorial representative and ‘‘coordina- 
tor’: Marian C. Young, s Moines Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa.} 


Chairman's Column 


HE Third Activities Committee has recom- 

mended the placing of more emphasis on 
the role of the state library association in the 
national organization. This would bring the 
A.L.A. into closer contact with the individual 
members and would enable it to be more respon- 
sive to the will of that membership. Already 
some state associations are considering types of 
organization which could meet the possible new 
responsibilities in a more effective manner than 
provided by their present organizations. With 
state associations looking toward reorganization, 
no time could be more suitable for the state 
Junior Members to consider their place in the 
state groups. Some Junior groups, as sections 
of their state library associations, have already 
assured their membership of an opportunity for 
participation in their professional society. 


Junior Member groups vary greatly from state 
to state. In some states the Junior group is a 
formal organization, having a constitution which 
sets forth definite objectives, r 
membership, provides for financial support, and 
outlines the functioning of the executive body. In 
other states the Junior group is an informal or 
ganization, tending to place more emphasis on 
the social aspects rather than on the professional 
obligations and advantages of Junior member- 
ship. The local groups have been built up in 
accordance with the felt needs of the 
librarians in each state. 
necessarily mean that the present form of organ- 
ization must be static or that the members regard 
it as fulfilling all of the possibilities of such 
group. 

In the article published in the Junior Section 
this month, Mr.- Banister, chairman of the Mich 
igan Juniors and the editor of their new publica- 


requirements for 


younger 
However, this does not 


tion, The Junior Librarian, presents his ideas on 
the functions of the state Junior group and how 
it can be organized for more effective activity 
The Junior membership would be interested in 
your comments on the points raised in this dis 
cussion. 


IRENE FETTY 


STRENGTHEN YOUR STATE GROUP! 
By John R. Banister, Chairman, Michigan ]MRT 


Yes, it’s another New Year, the ninth, in fact, 
in the life of the Junior Members Round Table. 
Since its grand opening in 1931, Juniors have 
come and Juniors have gone, but the Round Table 
itself has steadily increased in membership, activ- 
ity, and prestige. There is no reason to believe, 
however, but that still further gains are within 
reach, as several states still have no Junior group 
and in others, only a fraction of the potential 
membership is enrolled and active. Perhaps 
100 per cent national membership this year is 
impossible (though what a fitting tribute that 
would be to our sponsor and founder—Maria 
Leavitt—on the occasion of our Tenth Anni- 
versary!) but no less a goal would be worth 
the shooting. What is more, tried and guaran- 
teed vitamins, essential for the growth of state 
Junior groups, are available. 


Vitamin A, without which there can exist no 
state group, is a nucleus of enthusiastic local 
groups. Each state group is after all only a 
federation of locals, and the whole’ can be no 
stronger than its parts. While a state advisory 
board may occasionally help in the planning and 


coordination of local Junior activities, it has gen- 
erally been thought most desirable that the local 
groups preserve their autonomy, in a relationship 
similar to that of municipality to state. The 
local groups should be closely knit and engage 
in both professional and social activities thruout 
the year. A regular meeting time (such as the 
first Tuesday evening of each month) is usually 
satisfactory and enables members to plan future 
engagements with the regular meeting time auto- 
matically included. Social meetings may run 
from bridge parties to wiener roasts, while at 
the professional meetings, speakers may be im 
ported, book reviews given by individual mem- 
bers, or panel discussions held on stimulating 
topics, to name only a few. As a further activity, 
local groups may sponsor a professional project 
where their membership is relatively large. Such 
local projects should not be too ambitious and 
must be suited to the talents of the group, very 
few of whom can qualify as actors, artists, 
singers, or cake-bakers. Compilation of local 
union indexes on special subjects, assembling of 
biographical material on local authors, and even 
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door-to-door determine why certain 
people never use the library have proved profit- 
able projects in the past. 

Vitamin B is especially necessary for an active 
state group and consists of good projects re- 
quiring the collaboration of many Juniors. It 
is only by being given a definite job requiring 
time, skill and the assumption of responsibility 
that a Junior feels he “belongs.’’ Under no 
circumstances should a project of ‘“‘busy-work” 
nature be assigned; it is as insidiously detri- 
mental to the morale of the group as are termites 
to a frame house. Good projects must often 
be those which can be subdivided and carried 
out by correspondence among members widely 
separated from one another, and when completed 
must show tangible results. Ideally, sufficient 
projects should be under way at one time as to 
regularly occupy the time of every Junior in 
the state, though in practice this may be a difficult 
achievement. Some projects, by their very nature, 
are best done by one or two persons while others 
need a committee of ten or twenty so that a few 
will not be burdened. It is as poor administra- 
tion to overburden a few as it is to place on 
committees persons whose assistance is wholly 
unnecessary, and both breed dissension in the 
ranks. State projects which have proved suc- 
cessful in providing the best work for the largest 
number at the least cost been cost-of- 
living-in-relation-to-librarian-salary surveys, com- 
pilation of a state directory of all persons engaged 
in library work, an index of special collections 
thruout the state, a public library 
service within the state indicating which areas 
have no service and which can choose between 
service from union list 
of state incunabula or rare books and 
manuscripts, a bibliography of “home-made” in- 
dexes in the state, and a history of libraries and 
librarians in the state. 


Vitamin (€ 


surveys to 


have 


survey of 


overlapping sources, a 
other 


provides occasional physical uplift 


and is based upon the premise that all work 
and no play makes Jill a dull girl. At least 
once a year and perhaps oftener, a state-wide 
social meeting should be held. This meeting 


enables the entire group to meet on an informal 
basis, and many professional contacts which will 
prove advantageous throughout one’s career are 
frequently the result. A Sunday either in late 
spring or early fall, librarians leave on 
vacations or after they have returned from them, 
is a suitable date for such a rally. 


befor 


Vitamin D, the membership committee, 
vides the prolific membership characteristic of 
an active group. Such as are evident 
among the Juniors should be put to work on 
this committee, which can be a separate state 
committee or composed of the local chairmen. 
The latter plan has much to commend it since 
the local officers best know those who require 
extra persuasion, and they are already on the 


They 


pro- 


salesmen 


scene to gives that persuasion verbally. 
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are also conveniently located to collect dues—a 
collection which is considerable simplified if 
local and state dues can be gathered at the same 
time by the same person. Whether to stage 
a concentrated membership drive at the be- 
ginning of the year, or quietly to hammer away 
at the non-joiner-uppers during the entire year 
is a moot point, and both systems have their 
merits. If possible, both systems should be 
employed, thus gaining the advantages of each. 
In order to arouse competition, each local chair- 
man may be considered the captain of a member- 
ship team, and at the end of each year, the 
team gaining the largest percentage increase 
in its membership (or such other basis of judg- 
ing as is agreed upon) should receive some 
special award or commendation at one of the 
state-wide meetings. It is not enough that dues 
be collected at the beginning of the year—the 
membership committee must also see to it that 
all members appear regularly at all local (and 
state) meetings and should encourage them 
toward this end by placing them on local com- 
mittees, or recommending them for state com- 
mittees. The membership committee should 
further act as a welcoming body for all new 
Juniors, in which capacity they will have little 
difficulty in obtaining the membership of the 
new arrivals. 

Vitamin E is a potent source of strength which 
I shall call by its right name—publicity. And 
by publicity I refer to any means employed to 
keep Juniors constantly aware of the existence 
of their JMRT, and of its aime and accom- 
plishments. The very best publicity, I would 
emphasize, consists of successful projects plus 
contented Juniors. But there are several other 
varieties which should not be forgotten. When 
you collect dues, make the most of it by pre- 
senting the payer with his membership card for 
the year; it should be a small stiff card easily 
carried on the person; bearing his name, and 
signed by the state (or local) treasurer. These 
cards are very inexpensive but do much to make 
the member constantly aware of his professional 
affiliation, even though he may never use his 
card as identification for cashing checks as I have 
done. Another item, small in cost but of 
definite publicity value, is the use of an official 
letterhead stationary by all state officers. If 
both dignified and attractive in appearance, it 
attests to the official, permanent existence of the 
group, and it creates a favorable impression on 
whoever receives it. For that matter, an occa- 
sional mimeographed bulletin sent to all members, 
and reporting progress on various projects as 
well as listing appointments to committees, is 
good advertising. The national and state pro- 
fessional publications are usually glad to receive 
Junior news and frequent use of this free pub- 
licity should be made. As a means of demon- 
strating pictorially and concisely the work of 
the local and state groups, a large «scrapbook 
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is umexcelled. It may be kept at state head- 
quarters and kept up to date by a publicity 
committee, or better still, it may be sent—like 
a “round robin’—from one group to another, 
stopping at each long enough for that group 
to paste in its pages all records of the year's 
activities, from news clippings to informal snap- 
shops of members in action. This scrapbook 
should, of course, be prominently displayed at 
all state association meetings. 

Vitamin F, the final element needed for a 
lusty state group, is a professional publication 
which the Juniors can call their own. Owing to 
difficulty in financing, few groups have at- 
tempted such publications, but these generally 
credit their periodicals with keeping the group 
closely knit, well informed, and active. Of 
the three principal methods of reproduction— 
mimeographing, lithographing (or planograph- 
ing), and letterhead-press—only the first two are 
of sufficiently low cost for runs of two to three 
hundred copies to be available to the average 
Junior group. A national Junior publication 
might eventually solve some of the financial 
difficulties. Few hard and fast rules can be 
laid down for managing such ventures, though 
four issues per year seems satisfactory as to 
frequency, subscriptions alone and without ad- 
vertising appears the best means of financing, and 
copy which does not duplicate or compete with 
established publications seems a sound editorial 
policy. Among Junior publications may be 
mentioned Ex Libris, published by the Junior 
librarians of greater Cleveland; the M.L.A. 
Junior Member published by the Missouri 
JMRT, and The Junior Librarian published by 
the Michigan JMRT. 

This brief round-up is by no means intended 
to be the final authority on Junior activities and 
it should do more to suggest than to cir- 
cumscribe means of strengthening the state 
Junior group. I've supplied a few vitamins. 
You can furn‘sh the calories. 


we Me 


Western District Reports 


{This material has been collected by Mrs. Alys H. 
Freeze, Senior Assistant in charge of Exhibits and 
Displays, Denver Public Library, nver, Colo.} 


The Western District is 
a very large one, including 
Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
California, | Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming. It is a 
district of great spaces, 
where cities are, as a rule, 
not numerous or close together. Only two of 
the states’ in the district have organized Junjor 
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groups. Organization on regional, rather than 
on state lines might be the best plan for other 
parts of the Western District, where there are 
interested individuals. 


CALIFORNIA JUNIORS 


State officers: 


Chairman: Mrs. Anne L. Leigh, Arcadia Public 
Library 

Secretary: Evelyn Benagh, South Pasadena Public 
Library 

District chairmen: 

Mt. Shasta: Mary Mather 


Portola and San Francisco Bay: Ed Castagna 


Redwood: Lylian Hart 

Yosemite: Howard M. Rowe 

Golden Empire: Mabel M. Kluge, Woodland Pul 
lic Library 


California Juniors have been making active 
strides during the past year. Keeping step 
with reorganization thruout the country, a peti- 
tion for sectionhood in the California Library 
Association was presented to and approved by 
the executive committee and will be presented 
to the general meeting of the Association in 
April 1940. 

Work has been started on the “Local Indexes” 
project, under the leadership of Miss Yetive 
sore and is well under way. The index- 
ing of the Pageant of America, started by the 
Southern District Juniors, is still in progress, 
and Miss Virginia Crozier, chairman of the 
committee, believes it will be completed early 
in 1940. 


COLORADO JUNIORS 


State officers: 


Chairman: Emmy Lou Schwalb, Reference 
Denver Public Library 


Vice Chairman: Robert Luke, 


Assistant, 


State Library, Denver 


Recording Secretary: Leone Galerneau, Carnegie Li 
brary, Alamosa 
Corresponding Secretary: Jane Gould, Mary Reed 


Library, University of Denver 


Treasurer: Raynard Swank, Univ. 
brary, Boulder 


On October 27, fifty-one Colorado Junior 
Members met for their fourth annual business 
meeting and luncheon in the Broadmoor Hotel 
in Colorado Springs. At this time the group 
formally adopted the constitution and by-laws 
which had ae tentatively accepted by the 
Executive Council. The petition for the Na- 
tional JMRT for A.L.A. sectionhood was ex- 
plained by Jane Mills and a resolution giving 
our support to it was passed unanimously. T/« 
Directory of Colorado Libraries, Librarians, 
Trustees and Friends of the Library, compiled 
by Robert Luke and his committee, Grace Brown, 
Marie Miller, and Josephine Sherman, was com- 
pleted in time to be placed on sale at the 
Colorado Library Association Conference. 

The projects for the coming year include 

1) The cost of living survey, (2) local indexes 
bibliography, (3) lending collections of profes- 
sional literature. The group hopes to meet in 
the spring for a party and to complete plans 
for some sort of news sheet. 


of Colorado Li 
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Denver Juniors 

The Junior Staff Unit of the Denver Public 
Library, has had a very successful year. The 
Publicity Committee sponsors displays, booklists 
published in local magazines, and a monthly 
section in the Denver Public Library Bulletin. 
The group studied pension systems of the coun- 
try, with the view of finding the plan most 
suited to Denver Public Library. A departmental 
directory of the library was completed and is in 
use. 

The special project for the year was a survey 
of the occupations of the borrowers from the 
Denver Public Library in order to determine 
(1) what occupational groups were included in 
the people who use the library, (2) which 
groups were not being served, (3) if there were 
gaps in the book collection. 

An orientation program to help new staff 
members adjust to library routine and responsi- 
bilities, and to enable them to meet their co- 
workers, is being worked out. Plans are being 
formulated for a small booklet that will give a 
short history of the Denver Public Library and 
a description of the departments with their 
relations to each other and to the organization. 

Margaret Durfee was elected chairman of the 
group in March 1939. 


State Chairmen 





[Please notify coordinator staff immediately when 
new chairmen are elected. Districts are indicated in 
parenthesis after name of state.] 

Alabama (Southeastern) 

Mrs. Pauline McCandless Foster, Instructor, Dep't. 
of Librarianship, Ur rsity of Alabama, Uni- 
versity 

Arizona (Western) 


no state organization 
Arkansas (Southwestern) 
Gordon L. Bennett, Pulaski 
Little Rock Public Library, 
California (Western) 
Mrs. Anne L. 
Arcadia 
Colorado (Western 
Emmy Lou Schwalb, Denver Public Library, Denver 
Connecticut | Eastern) 
no report 
Delaware (Eastern) 
no state organization 
Florida (Southeastern) 
no state organization 
Georgia (Southeastern) 
no report 
Idaho (Western) 
no state organization 
Illinois (Central) 
Lois Martin, 
Indiana (Central) 
Rosalie Irwin, Frankfort Public Library, Frankfort 
lowa (Middlewestern) 
Miss Dorothea Fox, Publ Library, Cedar 
Kansas (Middlewestern) 
Miss Mildred 
Topeka 
Kentucky (Southeastern) 
Miss Sarah Rodes Graham, 
ville Library, Louisville 
Louisiana (Southwestern) 
Patricia Catlett, Lake 
Charles 
Maine (Eastern) 
no state organization 


County Library, c/o 
Little Rock 


Leigh, Arcadia Public Library, 


State Library, Springfield 


Rapids 


Loeffler, Public Library, 


Topeka 


University of Louis- 


Charles High School, Lake 
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Maryland (Eastern)—Baltimore Juniors 
Isobel Lynch, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Massachusetts (Eastern) 
no state organization—Spokesman: A. 
Boston Public Library 
Michigan (Central) 

John R. Banister, Michigan State Library, 
Minnesota (Middlewestern) 
Harry R. Stritman, 
Minneapolis 
Missouri (Middlewestern) 

Paul Jean Burnette, State Teachers College Library 
Springfield 
Mississippi (Southeastern) 
No _ report 
Montana (Western) 
no state organization 
Nebraska (Middiewestern) 
Eloise Ebert, Librarian, Falls City 
Nevada (Western) 
no state organization 
New Hampshire (Eastern) 
no state organization 
Neu Jersey ( Eastern) 
Elizabeth C. Madden, 
Montclair 
New Mexico (Western) 
no state organization 
New York (Eastern) 
John M. Connor, Medical Library, 
versity, New York City 
North Carolina (Southeastern) 
Mrs. Louise J. Hawkins, 8 Joslyn Apts., 
Morgan, Raleigh 
North Dakota (Middlewestern) 
no state organization 
Ohio (Central) 
Estelle Culp, Public 
Oklahoma (Southwestern) 
Lee B. Spencer, State Baptist 
Shawnee 
Oregon (Western) 
no state organization 
Pennsylvania (Eastern) 
Dorothy Heiderstadt, 
Bethlehem 
Rhode ‘Island (Eastern) 
no state organization 
Carolina (Southeastern) 
no state organization 
South Dakota (Middlewestern) 
no state organization 


H. Kalish, 


Lansing 


Minneapolis Public Library, 


Montclair Public Library, 


Columbia Uni 


705 W 


Library, Cincinnati 


University Library, 


Bethlehem Public Library 





Tennessee (Southeastern) 
Archie McNeal, Acting chairman, W. Tennes 
State Teachers College Library, Johnson 

Tex 


Mary Elizabeth Riley, San Antonio Public Library, 
San Antonio 
Texas (Southwestern) 
Gladys Hitchcock, 

Antonio 


Bexar County Library, San 
Utah (Western) 
10 state organization 
( Eastern) 
Bergh, St. 
(Southeastern) 
Dorothy S$. Watson, Supervisor of Libraries, 
son Senior High School, Roanoke 
Washington (Western) 
no state organization 
West Virginia (Central) 
no state organization 
Wisconsin (Central) 
no report 
Wyoming (Western) 
no state organization 


Albans 


Evelyn 
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O*. the last page of this issue of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin you will find A Liprary 
POLL, the purpose of which is to ascertain for the 
first time what librarians as a group really think 
about the important questions that confront them 
today both as librarians and as citizens. The ques- 
tions in the poll have been framed by Oscar C. 
Orman, director of Libraries, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, with the cooperation of Claude 
Robinson, president of the Opinion Research Cor- 
poration, R. Webb Noyes, librarian of the Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University, and Professors 
Boyle, Russell, and Van Dyke of the same insti- 
tution, as well as with the advice of several mem- 
bers of the faculty at Washington University and 
of the editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

Full directions for replying to the questionnaire 
are given on the last page. Merely indicate your 
responses opposite the question numbers (or write 
them on a separate sheet of paper) and send the 
page to Mr. Orman, who will tabulate the results 
for early publication in the Bulletin. If you wish 
separate reprints of the questionnaire for yourself 
or your staff, request them from the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, specifying how many copies of the 
reprint you want. 

The success of this experiment, which we be- 
lieve is an important one, depends entirely on 
you. Act now. 

If the library world shows sufficient interest in 
this poll, we shall be happy to undertake a series 
of fact-finding questionnaires, covering the religi- 
ous, philosophical, and ethical ideas of librarians; 
their cultural interests and tastes, as in music, art, 
and literature; their hobbies and avocational 
habits, etc. 

All of us have heard easy, sometimes invidious, 
generalizations about librarians, based on super- 
ficial observation. Now we have an opportunity 
to find out what kind of people librarians actually 
are. 


Should the Wilson Library Bulletin compile 
and publish monthly circulation statistics for pub- 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


lic libraries? In an interesting letter, deserving 
of your close attention, Harold E. Helmrich, of 
the Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library, tells why he 
believes that library service would profit by the 
publication of such figures. Writes Mr. Helmrich: 


“At the present time a monthly quantitative 
evaluation of public library service for more than 
one library is not readily accessible thru the 
medium of the printed page of any professional 
magazine with a national circulation. Once a year 
the A.L.A. Bulletin prints the general statistics of 
reporting public libraries and more recently the 
Library Division of the United States Office of 
Education has undertaken the gathering of com- 
parable library statistics thruout the country. It is 
to these two sources, in addition to the statistical 
tabulations of various state library agencies, that 
we now turn to for an annual review of the quan- 
titative status of public library service in urban 
centers. 

“At this time it may not be amiss to suggest 
that library service would stand to profit thru ob- 
servation of certain methods used by those pro- 
fessional magazines and newspapers which are de- 
voted to the presentation of facts in regard to in- 
dustrial activity, banking, agriculture, labor, and 
public health. In these publications the interested 
reader finds both detailed and comprehensive 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, and an- 
nual analyses of statistical data which have marked 
implications for the well-being and progress of 
the respective fields of group endeavour. More 
frequently than not data are presented in the form 
of time series, trend analyses, index numbers, and 
such graphic charts as may be best adapted to the 
objective and succinct statement of factual infor- 
mation. It is a promising sign to observe that the 
methods and techniques of science which have 
been found useful in advancing knowledge and 
service in other fields are now being adapted by 
librarians as an aid to the examination and solu- 
tion of their problems. Nevertheless there is a 
need and an opportunity for more frequent and 
varied publication of current statistical data relat- 
ing to public library service. 

“Our empirical observations in regard to the 
validity of comparative circulation statistics as a 
sensitive index of current public library service 
have received rather substantial confirmation in 
certain recent studies. Therefore it seems that li- 
brary service might benefit if the Wilson Librar) 
Bulletin, in cooperation with interested public li- 
brarians, were to publish the monthly circulation 
figures of a representative group of libraries. As 
a beginning statistics for libraries serving a popu- 
lation of 200,000 or more could be gathered and 
presented. Later libraries serving population 
groups under 200,000 might well be included. In 
order to insure greater usefulness for the purposes 
of comparison the monthly figures could be sub- 
mitted in the form of fiction, non-fiction, and 
juvenile circulation, respectively. 
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“For the present the circulation data might be 
published either monthly or quarterly in the form 
of graphic charts. An indication of the per cent 
of increase or decrease in the adult and juvenile 
circulation of a given month with that of the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year would be 
informative. Possibly in the future comparisons 
might be made between the monthly circulation 
of the current year with that of selected years in 
each of the last two decades. A further step 
might be taken by relating the circulation of pub- 
lic libraries to the monthly figures on book pro- 
duction in the United States and also to the circu- 
lation of some of the well known national maga- 
zines. 


“These ideas are mentioned not because they 
are new, but’rather to point out that thru their 
enlargement and refinement library service may 
stand to gain. Just as individual libraries make 
frequent analyses of the status of their work from 
month to month, so also it would seem that each 
library could find value in the timely publication 
of the circulation figures of a large number of 
libraries to the end that more general comparisons 
might be made.” 


Comment on Mr. Helmrich’s suggestions is 
earnestly invited by the Bulletin. In writing to 
us kindly mention whether your library would be 
willing to cooperate in such a venture by sending 
us monthly circulation figures as indicated. 


a 
ye wee 


Our circulation department reports that after 
intensive effort and expense it has succeeded in 
accumulating a few complete sets, unbound, of 
Vols. 2 and 3 of the Wilson Bulletin. They are 
available to libraries at $5 each. Purchasing li- 
braries may turn in any miscellaneous issues of 
these volumes that they happen to have, to be 
credited against the purchase price at the rate of 
20c per issue. By a number of such exchanges, it 
will be possible for us to build up additional sets 
for future purchasers, and thus keep the ball roll- 
ing. For the same reason, no single issues of 
these volumes will be sold separately. 

No sets of Vol. 1 are at present available, but 
every effort is being made in this direction. Any 
library may apply to be placed on the “waiting 
list’ to be notified if, as, and when such sets be- 
come available and at what price—which will nat- 
urally be somewhat higher because of the greater 
difficulty and expense of accumulating sets. 

We have an ample stock of all volumes from 
4 to 13 inclusive, available at $1.25 per volume, 
unbound. And all individual issues from Septem- 
ber 1929 to date are available at 20c per issue. 
All sales of volumes and issues are handled on a 
non-profit basis for the convenience of our library 
friends. 


xo 
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yo 
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Technology comes to the aid of librarians with 
the creation of a new gadget, the bookometer, 
which is designed to stimulate interest in good 
reading. This novel device is the property of 
the Illinois State Library, Springfield, and is be- 
ing loaned to school and public libraries thruout 
the State. The bookometer is an adaptation of 
the hobby-o-meter as designed by Matilda Kelly 
of the Chicago Public Library staff. 


Here is how the bookometer works: 
On a flat surface are cards bearing such in- 


viting titles as “They Lived,” “Know Your 
Child,” “Striking Oil,” and “Are You Air 
Minded.’ If you are interested in some book 


pertaining to ‘Know Your Child’’ you push a 
button next to that card and a light flashes in 
the window on the panel of glass extending up 
from the flat surface. The light illuminates the 
names of several authors and their books. These 
signs in the windows are interchangable. 

The State Library first displayed the booko- 
meter at the Illinois State Fair in August where 
it created considerable interest. It was intro- 
duced to librarians this fall at the conference of 
the Illinois Library Association in Peoria. 
Evanston was the first library to borrow the 
bookometer. It was used there in connection 
with the planned exhibits and observance of 
National Book Week. The American Library 
Association is scheduled to receive it for the 
month of December for use at the annual Mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago as a part of the dis- 
play pertaining to the organization of Friends 
of the Library groups. 

Libraries in Illinois may borrow the booko- 
meter for one month—the only cost is the trans- 
portation charges. 

McCoy 
State Library 


RALPH E. 
Illinois 
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Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, inform us that as the result of binding 
in cloth 8000 copies of Land from the Sea, by 
Edna Potter, they have available that number of 
sidings (used on boards binding). As long as 
the supply lasts, they will supply libraries and 
schools on request with the sidings, which they 
suggest will be effective for bulletin board use 
because of the color design. 

we Me Oe 

The Service bulletin of the FREC (Federal 
Radio Education Committee, Washington, D.C.) 
is a valuable monthly publication that serves as a 
clearing house for ideas, suggestions, and com- 
ment in the field of education by radio and that 
reports on specific techniques as they develop. 
Request it from the FREC. 

we 

Elizabeth Dunbar, author of Talcott Williams: 
Gentleman of the Fourth Estate (400p.) has 
turned over the remainder of the edition of this 
work to the New York Public Library for disposal 
to interested libraries. The book may be had 
from the Acquisition Division of the New York 
Public Library for the cost of mailing (10c). 

we we 

Readers of the Wilson Library Bulletin may 
obtain gratis four pamphlets by Dr. Scott Nearing 
(A Warless World, Another World War, The 
European Civil War, The One Way Out) by 
writing to P.O. Box 301, Huntington, N.Y. 

mw ; 
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Pocket Books, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, would welcome hearing from libraries 
that have a complete used set of the Book Review 
Digest, 1905-to date, or individual volumes of 
the series, for sale. 

Me Me 

The presence of seven well known librarians 
upon its advisory council should insure a favor- 
able library reception for the six-volume Dic- 
tionary of American History, publication of which 
is being formally announced this month. A 
descriptive circular containing a complete list of 
the advisory council, facsimile page, and com- 
plete publishing details of the Dictionary of 
American History may be had by writing Charles 
Scribners Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

MW Me 

Fortuny’s, Publishers, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York, report that they will be glad to add 
to their mailing list the names of libraries not 
already receiving their monthly library news letter. 

We 

The A.L.A. Section for Library Work with 

Children asks us to print the following appeal 


to children’s librarians: 

“Start the New Year right by renewing your A.L.A. 
membership and joining the Children’s Section. This 
organization whose aim is the promotion of work with 
Boys and Girls needs your support. Vote for the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards! Find out what your 
professional associates are doing! Send $1 now to the 
treasurer, Miss Isabel Nichol, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado.”’ 


BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 

Lists should be ordered directly from the issuing li- 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 

Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Harold W. Tucker, 
chairman. Do not neglect to inform the Committee as 
to whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked om the lists sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in _ progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not intended for listing in 
the Forum, are desired; please mark such lists clearly 
“not available for distribution.”’ 

An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. Unless 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 


ENOCH PRATT FREE lib 
About your dog, how to select, to train, to 
feed, to care for him 6p rev '39 3c 
*Fashion drawing (Art booklist no 51) 6p ‘39 
4c 


*From reconstruction to new deal 6p '39 3c 

*Novels with a flavor 12p '39 5c 

*One hundred books chosen by prominent 
Americans 12p rev "38 5c 

*Peasant art (Art booklist no 52) 6p "39 4c 

*Radio servicing (Books about your job no 4) 
8p '39 mimeo 5c 

*Reading road map for boys 4p rev "39 3c 

*Reading road map for girls 4p rev "39 3c 
(Set of two 5c) 

*Step into story land (Grades 2-8) 6p ‘39 
3c ea set of 7 20c 


*Touchdown football books for players, coaches 
and spectators 4p rev '39 3c 
*Winter sports, books for amateurs and pro- 
fessionals 6p rev & enl "39 3c 
MINNEAPOLIS public lib 
*Books around the world 6p ‘39 mimeo 3c 
*Business biographies 4p '39 mimeo 
*From continent to continent 6p ‘39 mimeo 3c 
*Journalists 4p '39 mimeo 3c 
*Lawyers 4p "39 mimeo 3c 
*Preachers 4p ‘39 mimeo 
*They lived, real people in 
mimeo 3c 
*To the north 4p '39 mimeo 
Under twenty, books for girls from 12 to 20 
6p '39 mimeo 3c 
*Writers’ lives 4p '39 mimeo 
QUEENS BorouUGH public lib. Readers advisory 
service 
*Cross-currents, outstanding non-fiction of gen- 
eral interest 1938-1939 4p '39 multi 114c 
*No. 22 Safeguarding democracy: books for 
teachers and high school students Sp "39 
mimeo 5c 
*No. 23 Problems and needs of youth and 
how civic and other organizations are meet- 
ing them 3p "39 mimeo 3c 
St. Paut public lib 
Health through books 4p '39 mimeo 
Living with your family 4p '39 mimeo 
Books for business girls 6p '39 mimeo 


fiction 6p ‘39 
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{Epitor’s Nore: 
the Wilson Library 
for debate and comment. 
for opinions expressed in 


The correspondence columns of 
Bulletin are open to all our readers 
The Editor is not responsible 
these columns.] 


Library Week a Success 
To the Editor: 

I am very much interested in Mr. Andriot’s 
suggestion for Library Week (November, p. 241). 
We tried it last month with such excellent re- 
sults that we have decided to make it an annual 
affair. 

We advertised in our local newspaper and had 
a circular put under each door in the city. The 
circulars were printed by a local newspaper, low- 
est bid being taken, and the street department 
supplied the men for the house-to-house circula- 
tion of the hand-bill. 

We have a new library which we have been 
in only one year. Therefore, we asked everyone 
to visit us and one member of Board of 
Trustees spent the evening in the library as host 


our 


in order to get acquainted with the library 
patrons. 
We had over 1,000 books and magazines 


donated. We used the magazines to fill in gaps 
in our own files and for duplicates of the most 
popular ones. We plan to use about 300 books 
donated, many of which were Literary Guild 
selections and of like calibre. We shall be watch- 
ing the Wilson Library Bulletin to see whether 
anyone else has tried Library Week, so that we 
may get some ideas for next year. 
We shall be glad to answer any questions per- 
taining to this. 
VIVIAN S. MEIER, Librarian 
Clayton Public Library 
Clayton, Mo. 


Indexing and Abstracting Plan 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Orman’s Master Key (November, p. 220) 
sounds ideal—almost ideal for attainment, 
one might think. What a simple job the Serials 
and Reference librarians would have if other in- 
dexes were as complete! 

As Mr. Orman points out, the Serials Section 
of A.L.A. has a committee working on the whole 
problem of indexing and abstracting. Those who 
attended the meeting of the Section in San Fran- 
cisco and did not pass out with the heat may 
remember that the chairman of the committee, 
Mrs. Cowles, gave us an account of a very com- 
prehensive scheme that she has worked out for 
indexing and abstracting periodicals in all fields 


too 


Readers Think 





Mrs 


It is hoped that Cowles’ 
paper will shortly appear in print. 

Of course, the main hindrance to the carrying 
out of such a plan is financial. It therefore fol- 
lows that the plan should have the widest pos- 
sible publicity in the hope that the various asso- 
ciations in the fields of the social, pure, and ap- 
plied sciences may be induced to support it. The 
Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstracting 
Services was instituted by the late Mr. Donald B. 
Gilchrist apparently with this purpose in mind. 
It consists of representatives from the following 
organizations: American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, American 
Law Librarians, American Association, 
Medical Association, Association of 
American Colleges, Association of Research Li- 
braries, Medical Library Association, National 
Research Council, Special Libraries Association 


of knowledge. 


Association of 
Library 
American 


To bring any comprehensive scheme of index- 
ing and abstracting into existence will take many 
years of patient planning, tact and persistence, 
not to mention financial backing. There is much 
to be learned from the failure of Social Science 


Abstracts. But this failure must not discourage 
us. 
LestEY M. HEATHCOTE, Chairman 
A.L.A. Serials Section 
University of Washington Library 
Seattle, Washington 
Attention Educators! 
To the Editor: 


For a number of years I have been reading 
carefully and profitably the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, and from its pages I have clipped and clas- 
sified a wealth of valuable bibliographical and 
current literary-history material which I have 
classified on the dictionary plan and used re- 
peatedly with real benefit, I believe, in my work 
of directing a large staff of men, women, and 
students in the field of teacher education. 

There is reason to believe that workers in the 
field of general education on all levels would do 
well to read intensively the interesting issues of 
the Bulletin, which has steadily grown more at- 
tractive and useful to those who, while not im- 
mediately connected with library work, should 
know modern books and the techniques for in- 
creasing their larger usefulness in schools and 
colleges. 

WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 
Director of Education 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 
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Valuable Index Available 

To the Editor 

We have just completed an index for Young 
Wings July 1929 to October 1939, and Horn 
Book February 1930 to October 1939. This is 
not a complete index, but rather an Author and 
Illustrator Index, intended for use as a reference 
tool to supplement Junior Book of Authors, in 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Library, to cover requests 
for biographical material about present day au- 
thors and illustrators of children’s books. 

Several librarians in this vicinity have seen 
the Index and expressed great interest in acquir- 
ing copies of it, and since we feel that this in- 
terest might be general thruout the states, we 
have decided to prepare mimeographed copies of 
the Index and sell for ten cents per copy. 

Persons ordering the Index are requested to 
send coin, addressed as follows: Miss Dorothy 
Hamilton, Children’s Librarian, Palo Alto Pub- 
lic Library, Palo Alto, Calif. 


DorotTHy HAMILTON 
Public Library 
Palo Alto, Calif 


How to Tilt Shelves 
Editor: 

It is a very simple thing to tilt shelves in 
wooden book cases with movable shelves, since 
all that is needed is to have the rear pins lower 
than the front ones. Altho librarians may not 
think so, it is even easier to get results in some 
types of metal shelves. 

The slotted upright shelves appear at first to 
have no solution, but the trick is done simply by 
taking out the shelves and putting them back 
upside down. The book resting on the front 
flange is tilted satisfactorily. A strip of wood 
placed against the back flange keeps the book 
from sliding back. This method has been in 
use in New Haven Public Library about two 
years. The bracket shelving is also treated easily. 
The shelf may be pulled forward rotating on the 
hook which supports the shelf, with any hooks 
below bent out of the way, and a strip of wood 
wide enough to fill in the space from the posts 
to the back line of the books. Into this strip are 
put two nails or screws or other device which 
will keep the shelf from going back, as the 
nails project below the strip. For fiction about 
one inch between the back of the shelf and the 
post is satisfactory. For the bottom shelf a 
wider space is better to give a steeper slope. 
For non-fiction a narrower strip can be suspended 
from the slots of the upright or from the projec- 
tions near the bottom of the shelf. Of course, 
the strips must be as long as the shelf in order to 
rest against the posts. 

In the Snead cast iton shelving, the projections 
at the front corners of the shelf will rest on the 


To the 
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projections of the upright, and the back of the 
shelf will rest on the horns in the rear. There 
are several makes of sheet metal shelving which 
are treated in the same manner. 

There are a number of makes of sheet metal 
shelving in which the ends of the shelves rest on 
hangers, which are suspended from slits or holes 
in the sides of the uprights. Altho I have not 
had the opportunity to experiment, I think no 


one with any mechanical sense will find any 
difficulty in either turning the shelves upside 
down as suggested above for slotted upright 


shelves, or getting a slant on the hangers, or 
using flexible strips of steel reaching across be- 
tween the uprights, or other methods. This type 
of shelving is not commonly used by libraries, 
but it seems to be worth considering. The manu- 
facturers would probably supply with 
suitable adjustments. 


cases 


WiLtis K. STETSON 
948 Elm St. 
New Haven, Conn 


Fine and Dandy 
To the Editor: 


Thanks to the Wilson Library Bulletin for the 
information used in our write-up for our daily 


newspaper. We often use material from the 
Buletin and this time we used that given in 
“Current Library Favorites.”’ 

Our Children’s librarian, Mrs. Bertha M 


Rogers, says she is planning to use a Library Quiz 
worked out from ideas taken from the plans used 
by Miss Louise Riley in the November Bulletin 

We are glad we ordered the Shakespeare paint 
ings for they have been used often by the English 
classes in high school. 


(Mrs.) LuLu Bice Boone, Librarian 
Public Library 
Sterling, Colorado 


New Zealand Calling 


To the Editor: 

The Wilson Library Bulletin is splendid, and 
most helpful in every way. The biographies, 
for instance, have been used time and again for 
reference. The Lists of Current Library Favorites 
are excellent, and most interesting to compare 
with New Zealand Current Library Favorites, 
which very often concur with the United States 
of America with exceptions in the non-fiction 

The articles on junior work are conned with 
great avidity, as this is a very live branch of our 
Library. 

A. K. Exot, Librarian 
Timaru Public Library 
Timaru, New Zealand 
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Current Biography Service ? 


ITH the constantly changing complexion of 

world and domestic events—a succession 
of names—new, vaguely familiar, at times well 
known, become headline With present 
facilities, librarians have found it difficult to 
answer calls for current biographical material, 
particularly on personalities who come into sudden 
prominence. To answer this need, we have been 
hard at work preparing sample pages (now 
ready) for a proposed monthly service limited 
to biographical sketches on people in the news 
today. Publication could begin immediately. 

In treating subjects of recent prominence, full 
length sketches distinguished by the esprit which 
characterizes those in Living Authors (to men- 
tion only one of the “author books”) and those 
which appear as a regular feature in this maga- 
are suggested currently in the 
public eye, but who are already listed in Who’ 
Who and similar reference books, or who have 
supplied copy for magazine articles, books, etc., 
shorter sketches, with 

The deaths of prom- 


news. 


zine, Persons 


might be represented by 
references to other sources. 
inent persons might be noted briefly, again with 
references to available published material. 

This then is the plan for the proposed service. 
Since it is still very much in the experimental 
stage, we're having difficulty choosing a nam« 
that exactly personality. For the 
present, we suggest Current Information: Biog- 
raphy Section (hinting at possible future expan- 
sion). 

We invite comments. Just send a post- 
card asking for a set of the sample pages. 


expresses its 


your 


Richard Wagner and His Work 


Wagnerian opera has a strong and ardent fol- 
lowing, even without the added impetus given 
it by the engaging Kirsten Flagstad, and much 
has been written about Wagner and his work. 
Nevertheless, the Wagner enthusiast has fre- 
quently met with considerable difficulty in search 
ing out desired information. Richard Terry's 
A Richard Wagner Dictionary will do much to 
overcome present obstacles. 

It contains the stories and arguments (with 
sources of the operas and music dramas), the 
original casts, dates of composition, characters, 
biographical sketches, etc. of Wagner's works in 
addition to a 32-page appendix containing the 
leading motives. There is also a bibliography of 
over 100 titles of the more important books and 
letters. 








A special feature is the unusual emphasis given 
the prose Miss Dorothy Lawton of the 
New York Public Library's Music Branch, ex- 


works. 


amined the book in manuscript and enthusiasti- 


cally reports 





“IT am very much in favor of its publication. In 
this day of specialization which extends into the de- 
partment of lexicography such an important reference 
subject as Richard Wagner, the man and his works, 
can be greatly facilitated by such a book as Mr. 
Terry's Being arranged and written in a_ simple 
manner, it will appeal to the layman and shou 
a place on a list for private libraries as well 
libraries, both general and musical.”’ 


Happy Thought Department 


The brand new year is made more pleasant 
by many thoughtful expressions of good will, 








such as this: 

“‘My Wilson stock has been my ane and 
vestment which has been worth anything, and 
the Company deserves a real vote of thanks 
brarians, who have found it such a fin yne to 
with,”’ 


For these kind words we have Miss Bertha E 


Herse to thank, which we do with all sincerity 


Bostwick Book Popular 


The sales figures show that not only librarians 
but many others have found Arthur E. Bostwick’s 
A Life with Men and Books an absorbing 
chronicle We are now well into the second 


printing. In reviewing the book, Library A 


ciation Record says, 
very lively book, full of pen pictures of 
notable people, professors, writers, librarians and others, 








of whom some excellent and amusing stories are told. 
An easy style, a sense of humor, and avoidance 
of purely technical details, should com this book 
not only to all librarians but to any i 
reader 


First Choice of Speech Teacher 
In another field, Professor Charles H. Voelker 
(Oklahoma Col- 
lege) writes of Lester Thonssen’s and Elizabeth 
Fatherson’s A Bibliography of Speech Education: 


Agricultural and Mechanical 


. . I am so enthusiastic. To the neglect of 
pressing matters, I have practically lived with this book 
since it came. In fact, I have prepared from it 
already the reading assignments for four next semester 
courses. If I were permitted to own only one book 
as a teacher of speech, I should choose unhesitatingly 
‘Bibliography of Speech Education.”’ 


to buy your 
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United States Foreign Policy 


A short time ago, we published in the Refer- 
ence Shelf, United States Foreign Policy (Vol. 
XII, No. 6) compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. We 
are now ready with a supplement, United States 
Foreign Policy (Vol. XIII, No. 6) bringing the 
subject up to date. The question still revolves 
about the choice between isolation and alliance. 
Among those quoted on the affirmative side are: 
Edwin Borchard, William E. Borah, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Oswald Garrison Villard, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, John R. Flynn and Robert A. Taft. 
On the negative, Miss Johnsen quotes: Henry 
L. Stimson, Charles H. Timm, Mark Sullivan, 
Alfred E. Smith, Walter Lippmann, and Father 
John A. Ryan. 


Biblio Changes Publication Date 


It seems to us though in this world of rapid 
communication, there is increasingly little isola- 
tion. Via air mail, we hear from France (in a 
remarkable understatement): 

‘Because of circumstances, the September number of 


Biblio was the last monthly issue. In the future, 
Biblio will appear quarterly beginning early in 1940."’ 


The price for a 1930 subscription is $6.65 and 
includes four quarterly issues and the 1939 cumu- 
lated volume bound in cloth. With a paper bound 
cumulation, the subscription rate is $5.10. 


Index to Birth and Death Dates 


Last month we told you in some detail about 
Miriam Allen deFord’s forthcoming Who Was 
When? It occurs to us that possibly we did not 
emphasize sufficiently its value as a convenient 
source for birth and death dates. In addition to 
its categorical listing of prominent persons from 
500 B.C. to 1930 A.D., it provides you with 
an index to the 10,000 or more persons included, 
with birth and death dates. 


Housing in the US. 


The appointment of Gerald Swope, retired 
president of the General Electric Company, as 
chairman of the New York City Housing Author- 
ity, brings into sharper focus the magnitude of 
this problem. It also emphasizes the current value 
of M. B. Schnapper’s Public Housing in America 
recently published in the Reference Shelf (XII, 
No. 13.) An informed compilation (Mr. Schnap- 
per is Chief of the Information Section of the 
United States Housing Authority,) of published 
material on the subject, it tells not only what has 
and what is being done, but what proponents 
and opponents think of housing as a_ public 
enterprise. 
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Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide 


It is some time since we have given you 
news of the progress being made on the Nine- 
teenth Century Readers’ Guide. Our editor re- 
ports that early numbers of Review of Reviews 
(American edition) are now being indexed. 
Since this is a current events magazine, it con- 
tains many contemporary accounts of events and 
movements of the ‘nineties. A regular Review 
of Reviews feature, “Leading Articles of the 
Month,” consisting of summaries and excerpts 
of the “best” material which appeared in other 
magazines, is being fully indexed with the source 
of the original article noted. 

The Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide thus 
provides an index to selected articles from some 
magazines, such as Revue des deux mondes and 
Nuova antologia, that are not included in the 
list to be indexed completely. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. January 1937-September 1939 
33-month bound volume. Ready early this month 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1939 annual volume. Ready 
this month or early February 

Book Review DiGest. 1939 annual volume. Ready 
in March or early April. (Nore—the 1939 annual 
volume takes the place of the monthly issue for 


February 1940, in order to include reviews of all books 
published in 1939. No separate monthly issue is pub 
lished in February.) 
CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. 
Ready in March or early April 


1938-39 2-year volume. 


Essay & GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. 1939 annual 
volume. Ready in March or early April 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1939 annual volume. Ready 
in February or early March 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. 1936-39 4-year volume. Ready 
in March or early April 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 1939 annual volume. Ready 


in February or early March 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


A Backward Glance 


There are many other new books that we could 
talk about, but we can’t leave 1939 without a 
backward glance. For your information, may we 
remind you that in The Lighthouse for 1939 you 
will find brief but informative notes on: 


Brent. NATURAL History’ INDEx- 
Guipe. 2d. ed. rev. On the service basis. 

Baird, Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1938-1939. Reference Shelf. $1.25 

Ball, Alice Morton. COMPOUNDING IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. $2.50 

Becker, William J. MeTAL Projects INDEX. 
60c. 

Berthold, Arthur B. 
INGS. $2 

Besterman, Theodore. 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
each. 

Bistio. Bound 
paper, $3.30 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GUAM. United States. Works 
Progress Administration. $1.50 


Altsheler, 


RUSSIAN CORPORATE HEAD 


A WorLpD BIBLIOGRAPHY 
In two volumes. $30 


1938. cloth, $3.80; 


annual. 
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Bliss, Henry E. BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 
EXPANDED. Vol. 1. in press. 

—ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN _ LIBRARIES 
AND THE SUBJECT APPROACH TO BooKks. $4 

Bloomfield, Daniel. CHAIN STORES AND LEGIS- 
LATION. Reference Shelf. $1.25 

Bostwick, Arthur E. A Lire WitH MEN AND 
Books. $3.25 

Brady, Mary F. and Carpenter, Helen S. New 
YorK City: YESTERDAY, TODAY AND To 


MORROW. Reading for Background. 35« 
Brown, Zaidee. Liprary Key. 3d. ed. rev. 70c. 
CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. 1930-1933. On 


the service basis. 

Claudia Carlen, Sister M. A GUIDE TO THE 
ENCYCLICALS OF THE ROMAN  PONTIFFS 
From Leo XIII to THE PresENT Day. $2 

Culver, Dorothy (¢ CRIME AND CRIMINAL 
Justice. 1932-1937. On the service basis. 

deFord, Miriam Allen Wuo Was WHEN? A 
DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES. In press. 

De Ricci, Seymour and Nill, Anne M. CENsUS 
OF MEDIFVAI AND RENAISSANCE MANU 
scripts. Vol. 3. Indexes. In press. 

Dickinson, Asa Don Best BOOKS OF THE 
DECADE. 1926-1935 $1.60 

“Dilly Tante.’’ Living AuTHOoRS. $3.75 

EDUCATIONAL FitM CATALOG. New ed. with 
sups. for 1940. $4 

THe Fitm iN AMERICA. United States. Works 
Progress Administration In press. 

Gale, Alice N. Book QUOTATION CROSTICS 
AND OTHER Puzzles. $1.35 

Garland, J. V. and Phillips, Charles F. AMER 
ICAN NEUTRALITY. Contemporary Social 
Problems: Discussion Series, No. 2. $2 

Gilchrist, Donald B DocToORAL DISSERTATIONS 
ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 1938 


1938. $2 

Greenwood, Frances A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
SWIMMING. In press. 

Grismer, Raymond I A REFERENCE INDEX TO 
? 000 SPANISH AMERICAN AUTHORS $4.50 

Hiler, Hilaire and Meyer THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
or CosTUME. On the service basis 

Hurley, Richard J. Key To THE Out-oF-Doors. 
$2.50 

INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
CONVENTION 1939 $5 


JAPAN MANCHOUKUO YEAR Book. 1939. From 
Japan $7; N.Y. $7.50 


Johnsen, Julia EF THE UNITED STATES AND 
WAR Reference Shelf 90c. 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY Isolation or 
Alliance Reference Shelf. $1.25 
SUPPLEMENT 75 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT Reference Shelf. $1.25 
Johnson, Margaret I MANUAL OF CATALOGING 
AND CLASSIFICATION FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HiGH SCHOOL Liprariges. 3d. ed. rev. 90c. 


Judson, Lyman §S THE NATIONAL STUDENT 
CONGRESS. Reference Shelf. $1.2 
Kain, Ronald §S EurRopt VERSAILLES TO 


Warsaw. Reference Shelf. $1.25 

Kane, J. N Famous First Facts. $3 MorRE 
First Facts. $2.25 

Kunitz, S. J. and Haycraft, Howard AMERI 
CAN AUTHORS 1600-1900. $5 

BriTisH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN 
rURY. $4.50 

THE Junror Book or AuTHOoRS. $3.25 


and Hadden, W. ¢ AUTHORS TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY. $4.50 

Leavitt, Arthur. MANUAL FOR THE ARRANGE 
MENT AND DESCRIPTION OF ARCHIVES In 
press 

Loizeaux, M. D. Pusticity PRIMER. 2d. ed. 
rev. 60c. 

Magriel, Paul A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DANCING. 


$4; Second Cumulated Supplement. $1.15 
New LarNeD History. On the service basis. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE. In 
preparation. 
Orton, Robert M CATALOG OF REPRINTS. In 
press. 
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mentioned in this issue 


Bipiio. Four quarterly issues with bound 
annual in cloth, $6.65; with annual in 
paper covers, $6.10 

Bostwick, Arthur E. A LiFE WiTH MEN 
AND Books. $3.25 

deFord, Miriam A. WHo Was WHEN? 
A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES. 
In press 

Johnsen, Julia E. UNirep StTaTEs For- 
EIGN Pouicy. Sup. Reference Shelf. 
75¢ 

Schnapper, M. B. PusBLic HOUSING IN 
AMERICA. Reference Shelf. $1.25 

NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE 
In preparation 

Terry, Richard. A RICHARD WAGNER 
DICTIONARY. $2.25 

Thonssen, Lester and Fatherson, Elizabeth. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDI 


j 


CATION. On the service bast 





Phelps, Edith M. UNIversiry DEBATERS’ AN 
NUAL. 1938-1939. 2.25 


t 


DEBATE INDEX. 2d. ed. rev. 75 
Platz, Mabel. ANTHOLOGY OF PUBLIC SPEECHES. 
In press. 
Prize WINNING POSTERS. Oc per set of eight 


Ramsey, Grace Fisher. EDUCATIONAL WoORK IN 
MUSEUMS OF THE UNITED STATES. $2.50 
READERS’ CHOICE OF Best Books. Write for 


rates 
Roos, Jean ( BACKGROUND READINGS FOR 
AMERICAN History. 2d. ed. rev. 35c. 
Sauer, Julia. Rapio Roaps to READING. $2 


Sayers, W. C. Berwick LIBRARY LOCAL COL- 
LECTIONS. N.Y. $1.35 

SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Set of twelve. $1 

Schnapper, M. B. Pusiic HousiING IN AMER- 
ICA. Reference Shelf. $1.25 

Sears, M. E. and Monro, I. S. List oF Sus- 
JECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. $2.75 

Smith, R. D. Hilton. Pustic I LIGHTING. 
VoL. II. ARTIFICIAL Li Part | 
N.Y. $1.75 

SoUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. $1 

Stebbing, L. R. CHILD TRAININ AND PARENT 
EDUCATION. Rev. by Caroline rhe 

Summers, Harrison B RADIO CENSORSHIP. 








Reference Shelf. $1.25 

THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. Reference Shelf. 
$1.25 

DICTATORSHIPS VS. DEMOCRACIES. 75 


Terry, Edward M A RICHARD WAGNER Dik 
TIONARY. $2.25 


Thonssen, Lester and Fathersor Elizabeth 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION On 
the service basis. 

Toser, Marie A. LIBRARY MANUAI Re ed 
70c. 

UNION CATALOG of periodical publications in the 


University Libraries of the British Isles with 
their respective holdings. From Great Britain 
$12.50 

Walbridge, Earle. LiteRARY CHARACTERS Draw? 
FROM LIFE. $1.65. Index and Key (sepa 
rately) 50c. 

Westfall, Alfred. SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM IN 
AMERICA: 1607-1865. $2.75 

Whipple, Leon. Our ANCIENT LIBERTIES. $1.50 

Wilson, Martha E. ScHoot LisprARY MANAGE- 
MENT. Gth. ed. rev. by Althea Currin. $1.25 
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BUSINESS, MANAGEMENT AND CHARACTER LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 


By ROGER W. BABSON WANTED 
Chairman, The Babson Statistical Organization N gchar a 7 
and T. H. SCHUTTE otity us of any Enroll with us. We 
Head of Dept. of Educ., New Mexico State Teachers College vacancies on your 
Here is advice for businessmen and industrial leaders from lib taf. Thi have some good 
Mr. Babson whose guidance is eagerly sought by men who iDrary . stat. is iw 2 
themselves are authorities in the business and financial world. service free. positions available. 
Ir. Schutte is equally we own in the ucational world. ‘ 
From Your Bookstore, $1.00 AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE. Boston | Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 
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950 University Ave. New York, N. Y. 


French, German, ish, Italian, Russian, etc. s 
For “Schools "and Self Instruction. RADEMAEKER 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue Library Binders and Booksellers 
M. D. BERLITZ Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
, HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
With the start of a New Year, we wish 
SUPPLYING to thank librarians for their kind patron- 
OUT ~ OF - PRINT BOOKS age —— the Tr and — - 
iS OUR SPECIALTY hope that we may be forever so favored. 
Your Want List will receive our continued and care- “Our Bindings spell Successful 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are Economy 
btm Ay —— — oS Wma. H. RApEMAEKERs, 
Presideut 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS er 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 
= 
Doctoral Dissertations | 
OVER A MILLION Accepted by American Universities | 
used, shelf-worn and new books 1938-1939. No. 6. Edited 
in stock, embracing every subject, By DONALD B. GILCHRIST 
at DISCOUNTS UP TO 55% 113 Pages Paper Postpaid $2 
The LIBRARY BOOK CENTER has This is the 6th in the series of an- 
P nual lists of doctoral dissertations, | 
long been the shopping ground of begun in 1934 for the Association of | 
prudent librarians everywhere. Research Libraries. In a prefatory 
section is given much additional in- 
SEND US A TRIAL ORDER formation as to the publication and 
distribution of dissertations Stand- 
ing orders are invited for the series, 
on which each year’s list will be 
b \ dae LIBRARY eres 3 billed and mailed as published 
BARNES & NOBLE... L THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 





105 FIFTH AVENUE+NEW YORK 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank our many customers for 
their patronage during the past year and to assure them that they will 
receive the same careful service in 1940. 




















A GOOD RESOLUTION — LET’S GO “HUNTTING” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Catherine Drinker Bowen 


66 HERE has never been a_ professional 

musician in our family,’ wrote Catherine 
Drinker Bowen a few years ago, ‘ . and we 
all live together in a quiet, practical succession 
of days. But strike A on the piano, blow it 
on the pitch pipe, and to a man we move to 
the fiddle cases. . ."" This kind of musical vie 
intime, an excellent technical training, and the 
possession of a highly suitable literary idiom 
have enabled her to reconstruct musical eras 
with the proper proportions of sanity, sentiment 
and science. 

Catherine Shober Drinker was born in Haver- 
ford, Pa, on New Year's Day 1897, the 
youngest child of Henry Sturgis Drinker, a 
lawyer and for many years president of Lehigh 
University, and Aimée Ernesta (Beaux) Drinker, 
a lover of music but one who had only an 
elementary knowledge of the piano. Her child- 
hood was spent in Bethlehem, and she was sent 
to school at St. Timothy's in Catonsville, Ind. 
All six of the Drinker children except Catherine 
sat for their portraits. One day she overheard 
a certain “Cousin X” say, “Not a forehead to 
paint . . . a forehead that will go to Bryn Mawr 
and write a book.” Cousin X, unwittingly 
enough, had thrown down the gauntlet— 


I swore it, kneeling 


Never, never to Bryn Mawr! 
of their stuffy col- 


against the sofa. Never to an 
leges, to be a spinster with a forehead and her skirt 
hanging wrong. I would play the violin. I would 
work and work until I could play like Kreisler, like 
two Kreislers. . . 


in mathematics because she took 
time ‘out to practice on her violin. At eighteen 
she left school, and “not without struggle” 
entered the Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore. She insists that she did not learn 
easily; and she might well have allowed her 
interest to slump in the face of her father’s 
comment: “I want you to keep your balance, 
child, and to remember that with us music is 
an accomplishment, not a profession.” At her 
first orchestra practices, when Strube, the con- 
ductor, raised his baton and her bow touched 
the strings, “‘a blare of brasses arose and deafened 
me into unconsciousness. .” Strube, a little 
round man with a fierce, intelligent expression, 
and a roaring voice, would shout at her— 
“Put your fiddle in the oven and burn it, Gott- 
forsaken amateur!’’ She finished the course, 
however, and creditably, too. Moreover she re- 
ceived a teacher's certificate from the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York. 

In 1919 she married Ezra Bowen, from whom 
she was later divorced. They had two children, 
Ezra, born in 1921, and Catherine D., born in 
1924. During these years she made several 
long sojourns in England and Bermuda, and 
began to write stories and articles for Cwur- 


She failed 





CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 


rent History, Pictorial Review, the Woman's 
Home Companion, and other magazines. The 
first publisher she ever met charged her novel— 
in ms.—with containing “too much music’ and 
accused the author of having put it in “just 
for effect.” Besides a book called The Story 
of the Oak Tree and a history of Lehigh, she 
wrote Rufus Starbuck's Wife, a novel about mar- 
ried life. Three years later, in 1935, came Friends 
and Fiddlers, a little volume of autobiographical 
essays addressed to all those persons who want 
music and who need music but who are fright- 
ened by the “absurd, the mistaken, the wicked 
notion that in order to play an instrument one 
must be possessed by that bogey called Talent 

. or have seen the moon all yellow at the 
quarter on a Friday night.” 

With the granddaughter of Nadejda von 
Meck—that beautiful and fabulously wealthy 
nobleman’s wife who for thirteen years carried 
on a strange, remote but unmatched friendship 
with Tchaikovsky—she reassembled the true story 
of this romance in Beloved Friend. Last Decem- 
ber came Free Artist, the story of Anton Rubin- 
stein and his brother. 

Catherine Drinker Bowen is tall and thin, with 
a somewhat gaunt face and an amazing amount 
of physical energy. “When I am seventy,’’ she 
has said, “I shall begin to go furiously to con- 
certs many more than I go to now. 
{And} if I have not learned, acquired, that 
peace of soul, that receptivity which is true 
innocence, then I had rather be dead and 
worthy of no more various symphony than the 
rain upon my tombstone.” 
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capital. The story is . . . not centered about 
any leading character, although it is told 
as it appeared to Hamm Rufe, voluntarily 
outlawed from a leading family by his out- 
spoken, liberal views.’’ BkI. 


FICTION 


BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT, 1898- 

Tales before midnight. Farrar 1939 

274p $2.50 
Contents: Into Egypt; Johnny Pye and SMITH, CHARD POWERS, 1894- 
the fool-killer; O'’Halloran’s luck; Jacob Artillery of time. Scribner 1939 853p 
and the Indians; The die-hard; Doc Mell- $2.75 
horn and the pearly gates; Story about the ia ; 
anteater; Life at Angelo’s; Too early spring; , Long novel covering the years between 
Schooner Fairchild’s class; Among those 1850 and the end of the Civil war. The 
locality is upper New York state. It is based 


sresent; Last of the legions : 
F & upon the lives of the Lathrop family, espe- 


“Mr. Benet has told these stories in lly of ti ; . Tot 
strong, rhythmic American idiom and with cially of the two sons, Isaac and John, anc 


a grace that gives them dignity. This the women they loved.” Book rev. digest 
is an important book filled with the poetic Rich, — sympathetic characterization, 
imaginative qualities that make the well breadth of scope, and easy mastery of style 
rounded tale a distinctive contribution to a raise ‘Artillery of Time’ far above the rank 


nation’s literature.’ Books (N.Y. Herald and file of Civil War novels.” Nation 


Tribune) STEWART, JOHN INNES MACKINTOSH, 
GRISWOLD, FRANCIS, 1902- 1906- 


Sea island lady. Morrow 1939 963p $3 

Map on lining-papers 

Long chonicle of a Southern family living 
near Beaufort, South Carolina. It begins 
with the Civil war, and continues thru the 
years to the 1920's. The heroine is a North- 
ern girl who marries first a carpet-bagger; 
and later takes as her second husband 
Stephen Fenwick, a member of one of Beau- 
fort’s most aristocratic families 

“Romance and local color, action and 
philosophy play an almost equal part in this 
big novel—big not only in physical size but 


Spider strikes; a detective story, by 


Michael Innes ,pseud;. Dodd 1939 
457p $2.50 

The author “breaks the rules by writing 
a mystery story without a murder and with- 
out a corpse. He presents a plot so 
fantastic as to be almost unbelievable, and 
then bit by bit reduces it to rational di- 
mensions. Distinctly a ‘literate’ mystery 
and assuredly caviar to the general reader, 
but the caviar is the very best grade, with 
every bead a pearl.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


in breadth of suggestion and implication.” §;oNG. PHP DUFFIELD 1899- 


N.Y. Times Ivanhoe Keeler. Farrar 1939 309p 
SANDOZ, MARI $2.50 


Capital city. Little 1939 343p $2.50 


The story is about a character from a 





An “indictment of the sordidness of po- 
litical and social life in a middle-western 


previous book, “Buckskin breeches,” who, 
with two other gay and eccentric adven- 
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STONG, PHiLip D.—Continued 


turers, wanders in America and out—three 
19th century musketeers challenging the 
world 

“Phil Stong has painted an idyllic picture 
of the romantic steamboat days of the Mis- 
sissippi and recreated the Great Valley that 
Mark Twain loved.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN, 1887- 


Goodly fellowship. 


LANGEWIESCHE-BRANDT, 


Macmillan 1939 


305p $2.50 


This sequel to the author's “Goodly heri- 
tage” relates her experiences as a student 
and graduate student, as a boarding school 
teacher, as a public school teacher, and as 
a college professor 

“Miss Chase has done for her profession 
what so many doctors and journalists have 
of late done for theirs, and through her this 
most important aspect of teaching has at 
last come into its own.” Boston Transcript 


WOLFGANG 
ERNST, 1907- 


I'll take the high road. Harcourt 1939 


254p illus $2.50 


The experiences of an amateur flyer. The 
difficulties facing Langewiesche were mani- 
fold: acquiring sufficient flying skill; win- 
ning the confidence of owners enough to let 
him fly their ships; saving up money for 
cross-country tours. He was able to solve 
his problems not only by personal initiative 
but because the progress of aviation played 
into his hands 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, PRESIDENT U.S. 1809- 


1865 


Sandburg, Carl, 1878- Abraham Lincoln; 


the war years. Harcourt 1939 4v 


illus $20 


These volumes complete the biography of 
Lincoln which the author began in “The 
prairie years." They cover the years from 
1861 until Lincoln’s death. There are 
many illustrations including cuts of car- 
toons, letters and documents 


“The most distinctive qualities of Mr. 
Sandburg’s work are two. First, its pictorial 
vividness, a product of his graphic style, 
love of concrete detail, and ability to 
recreate scenes imaginatively in a few 
sentences; second, the cumulative force of 
his detail in building up, step by step, an 
unforgettable impression of the crowded 
times, with crisis jostling crisis, problems 
rising in endless welter—and, pari passu, 
an impression of Lincoln patiently finding 
his talents, learning to endure the storm, 
and finally mastering it with sad serenity.” 
Sat. rev. of lit. 


of 


Best Bow rks 


Mora, CONSTANCIA DE LA, 1906- 


In place of splendor; the autobiography 


of a Spanish woman. Harcourt 1939 


433p $3 

The life story of a young Spanish woman 
of noble birth who served in the Loyalist 
cause in the Civil war as head of the Foreign 
press bureau 

“It is a moving social and political record, 
made all the more moving by the pith and 
marrow of a warm, emotional, affecting per 
sonal history.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


ADVENTURE 


ALEXANDER, Roy 


Cruise of the raider “Wolf.” 


Yale univ. 
press 1939 xxili,270p $2.75 


“The ‘Wolf’ was a German tramp mer- 
chantman, converted during the Great war 
into a raider and mine layer. The tale of 
her exploits in 1917 is told by an Australian 
who was serving as wireless operator on the 
British liner in the Pacific when she was 
captured by the ‘Wolf,’ and spent the next 
nine months on board as prisoner.’ Book 
rev. digest 


LAYTHA, EDGAR 


North again for gold; birth of Canada’s 


Arctic empire. Stokes 1939 360p 


illus $3 


Describes “the recent emergence of Ca 
nadian-Arctic communities in the discovery 
of new deposits of precious metals rand 
analyzes the new pioneers, the development 
of the new mines, the communities around 
them, their financial and economic im- 
portance.” Kirkus 


WINSTON, ROBERT A. 1907- 


Dive bomber; illus. by W. I. Dothard. 


Holiday 1939 191p illus $2 


An account of the training and life of 
the aviators of the U. S. Navy. From the 
elimination base the account moves thru the 


navy's training school at Pensacola: land- 
planes, seaplanes, aerial navigation, radio 
work, gunnery, formation flying, night 
flights and bombing 
AMERICAN SCENE 
ADAMS, GRACE KINCKLE, 1900- 
Workers on relief. Yale univ. press 


1939 344p illus $3 


“Written by a trained psychologist this 
is a study of the WPA and what it has done 
for the individual, as seen in the persona! 
stories of different workers—a former coun 
tess, a Negro scientist, an average American 
and others.” Publishers’ weekly 
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LEWIS, OscAR, 1893- 
Bonanza inn; America’s first luxury hotel, 
by Oscar Lewis & C. D. Hall. Knopf 
1939 346p illus $3.50 


The colorful story of the world-famous 
Palace hotel in San Francisco, built in 1875 
and destroyed by the earthquake and fire of 
1906, which was the perfect symbol of one 
of the most remarkable eras in American 
history. It typified the color and grandiose 
extravagances of the whole. bonanza. period 


Myers, GUSTAVUS, 1872- 
Ending of hereditary American fortunes. 
Messner 1939 395p $3.50 


A study of American wealth which sup- 
plements a former book entitled “History 
of the great American fortunes’ 


WELLMAN, PAUL ISELIN, 1898- 
Trampling herd; illus. by F. Miller. Car- 

rick 1939 433p illus $3 

Maps on lining-papers 

At head of title: Story of the cattle range 
in America 

The story of cattle and the cattle land 
of America from the introduction of the first 
animals on this continent by the Spaniards 
shortly after Cortez’s conquest of Mexico, 
down to the present day 


WRIGHT, RICHARDSON LITTLE, 1886- 
Grandfather was queer; early American 
wags and eccentrics from colonial times 
to the Civil war. Lippincott 1939 
358p illus $3 
Grandfather, as a matter of fact, is not 
the hero of the book; his function is rather 
that of a springboard, which the author 
touches once, and then merely to gain the 
impetus for a long drive into his subject, 
which is American oddity in the years be- 
fore the Civil War.” Books 


YBARRA, THOMAS RUSSELL, 1880- 
America faces south. Dodd 1939 321p 

$3 

Maps on lining-papers 

“An informative study of the past his- 
tories and present governments of the Latin 
American countries, of the beauties and 
resources of Central and South America, 
of their dealings with and importance to 
the United States.’’ Publishers’ weekly 

“A capable and experienced foreign cor- 
respondent, Mr. Ybarra cuts through the 
curtain of unintelligible revolutions, propa- 
ganda and counter-propaganda, which has 
led many citizens of this country to despair 
of ever trying to understand Latin America. 
He writes from a well-balanced and un- 
biased viewpoint, frequently employing a 
lelightful humor to illustrate the character 
of the people he describes, or to drive 
home a point.” N.Y. Times 


of Best Books 41] 


CAREERS 


LUNDY, MIRIAM, 1905- 

(ed.) Writing up the news; behind the 
scenes of the great newspapers. Top 
ranking editors and reporters tell their 
own inside stories. Dodd 1939 254p 
$2.50 


Descriptions of his or her own special 
field of newspaper activity, by L. B. Wood, 
Stanley Walker, Mabel Greene, I. C. Robb, 
Emma Bugbee, Burns Mantle, Harry Han- 
sen, Lucius Beebe, Joe Williams, John 
Kieran, Helen Rowland, M. E. Watts, An- 
toinette Donnelly, Prunella Wood, J. C. 
Hickey, W. J. Hall, J. V. Connolly, M. W. 
Vaughn and Max Hill 


SCUDDER, LAWRENCE WILLIAMS, 1887- 
Accountancy as a career. Funk 1939 161p 
(Kitson careers ser.) $1.50 


Contents: Introduction; Qualifications of 
an accountant; Rise and development of ac- 
countancy; What the public accountant does; 
Profession of accountancy; Accountancy as 
a stepping stone; Preparation for accoun- 
tancy; Romance of modern business; Detect- 
ing defalcations, and other tales; Trials and 
tribulations of a young accountant; Future 
of accountancy; Bibliography 


HUMOR 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN BUTLER, 1869- 

Too much college; or Education eating 
up life; with kindred essays in edu- 
cation and humour. Dodd 1939 255p 
front $2 


Contents: Too much college; Kindred es- 
says in education and humour; Little stories 
for good luck; Epilogue 

“It's nice to have a book on the subject 
by a writer so much loved by us all and 
so thoroughly belettered and dedoctored as 
Stephen Leacock. And it’s grand to have 
the problem all dressed and laid out in the 
foreword so that one can forget it and con- 
centrate on the main show, which is Lea- 
cockism. .. I hope it’s all right to prefer 
the professor when he is funny about the 
bad old curriculum as he mostly is—he can't 
seem to help it.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


WRIGHT, Mrs PRiscILLA HOVEY 
Car belongs to mother; with illus. by 
Carl Rose. Houghton 1939 79p illus 
$1.35 
All the vexations and triumphs of the 
woman at the wheel are here lovingly ap- 
praised, and the masculine attitude toward 
the feminine driver is explained with sym- 
pathy for everyone 
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LITERATURE 


BiBLE of the world; ed. by R. O. Ballou 


in collaboration with Friedrich Spiegel- 
berg and with the assistance and advice 
of H. L. Friess. Viking 1939 xxi, 
1415p illus $5 


An “attempt on the part of a lay editor, 
with the advice of two scholars, to put into 
one volume the scriptural essence of eight 
great living source religions (Hindu, Budd- 
hist, Confucianist, Taoist, Zoroastrian, Jew- 
ish, Christian, and Mohammedan) for the 
use of the modern English reader.” Intro- 
duction 

“This is a work which tempts one to 
extravagant praise. What can be said with 
sober truth is that never before has so much 
of the world’s greatest religious literature, 
so well selected and so admirably translated, 
been made so easily available to the general 
reader.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


GASSNER, JOHN, 1903- 
(ed.) Twenty best plays of the modern 


LEE, 


American theatre. Crown 1939 xxii, 


874p $3 


Contents: Winterset, by M. Anderson; 
High Tor, by M. Anderson; Idiot's delight, 
by R. E. Sherwood; Johnny Johnson, by P. 
Green; Green pastures, by M. Connelly; 
You can’t take it with you, by G. S. Kauf- 
man and M. Hart; End of summer, by S. N. 
Behrman; Animal kingdom, by P. Barry; 
Boy meets girl, by B. and S. Spewack; The 
women, by C. Boothe; Yes my darling 
daughter, by M. Reed; Three men on a 
horse, by G. Abbott and J. C. Holm; Chil- 
dren's hour, by L. Hellman; Tobacco road, 
by J. Kirkland and E. Caldwell; Of mice 
and men, by J. Steinbeck; Dead end, by S. 
Kingsley; Bury the dead, by I. Shaw; Fall 
of the city, by A. MacLeish; Golden boy, 
by C. Odets; Stage door, by E. Ferber and 
G. S. Kaufman; Plays by authors repre- 
sented; Plays by other authors (1930-1940) ; 
Bibliography 


CHARLES 


How to enjoy reading; illus. by the au- 


thor (with apologies to James Thur- 
ber). Waverly house 1939 262p illus 
$2 

Contents: Reading and you; How to 
read; What to read; Building your library; 
Buying and borrowing books; How to be 
your own critic 

Mr Lee is “generous in supplying lists 
for his readers, as he names here the an- 
nual best-sellers since 1875, the Nobel 
Prize winners and Pulitzer Prize winners, 
and adds lists by Somerset Maugham, Dr. 
Nathan G. Goodman and Burton Rascoe, 
and some suggestions of his own.” N.Y. 
Times 


MOVIES 


HOADLEY, Ray 
How they make a motion picture; photo- 


gtaphs by Roman Freulich. Crowell 


1939 119p illus $2 

Contents: History; The studio; The story; 
Scenery and sets; The players; Wardrobe 
and costumes; Make-up; Photography and 
lighting; Sound; “Props”; Actual filming; 
Editing; The picture finished; Animated 
cartoon; The newsreel 

“Though this backstage view of the 
Hollywood industry is offered to young 
people, it bears in mind that as they are 
now keen judges, it must give them in- 
formation enough on production methods 
to satisfy most adults, save such as intend 
to go into the business.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


MUSIC AND ART 


BOWEN, Mrs CATHERINE SHOBER (DRIN- 


KER) 1892- 


“Free artist’ the story of Anton and 


Nicholas Rubinstein. Random house 


1939 412p illus map $3 

The story of Anton and Nicholas 
Rubinstein and the two great Russian con- 
servatories of music which they founded 

“Mrs. Bowen traveled in Russia, spent 
much time in research and consulted with 
people who still remember the Rubinsteins, 
men like Josef Hofmann, Anton's pupil, 
to insure authenticity and accuracy for her 
work. The book has a complete catalogue 
of Anton’s compositions compiled by Otto 
E. Albrecht, as well as a bibliography of 
the Rubinstein literature. It is a handsome 
throbbing tribute to two heroic fighters for 
art.” N.Y. Times 


CHENEY, Mrs MARTHA (CANDLER) 
Modern art in America. 


McGraw 1939 
190p 96 plates (Whittlesey house pub 
lications) $4 

Contents: Beginning of American mod- 
ernism; Backgrounds in European art; 
American backgrounds; New directions 
since 1913; Spirit of research and signifi- 
cant form; Significant vision; Traditionalists 
and modernists; Painters discover America; 
Regionalism in a broadening view; Sculp- 
ture; Meaning of modernism: a survey; 
Bibliography 


FRISCH, VICTOR, 1876-1939 
Auguste Rodin; a biography by Victor 


Frisch and J. T. Shipley. . . Stokes 


1939 453p illus $3.50 

An intimate portrait of the great French 
sculptor, written by his favorite pupil, him- 
self a noted sculptor. Based on notes and 
recollections of Frisch’s twenty years with 
Rodin, and organized and set forth by J. 
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T. Shipley. Includes a complete record 
of Rodin’s work, with descriptions and 
anecdotes 


Jacos, HEINRICH EDUARD, 1889- 
Johann Strauss, father and son; a cen- 
tury of light music; tr. by Marguerite 


Wolff. Greystone 1939 385p_ illus 
$3.25 
The book “relates the aesthetic history 


of the waltz dynasty to the social and even 
the political background of Austria and, 
indeed, in a measure to conditions in every 
country, from Russia to the United States, 
in which a Strauss appeared as conduc- 
tor. . . It tells in detail of the rise and 
membership of a musical kindred and of 
the length and nature of the influence 
exerted by them.” Introduction 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH, 1869- 
Some old portraits; a book about art and 
human teeny Doubleday 1939 xx, 
249p illus $5 


From his private collection, Mr Tark- 
ington has selected 21 portraits—14 repro- 
duced in full color, 8 in halftone—which 
represent the greatest ages of English por- 
traiture. He has written the history of 
each portrait, its painter, and its subject 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 


DiTMARS, RAYMOND LEE, 1876- 

Field book of North Ai:aerican snakes. 
Doubleday 1939 305p 48 plates $3.50 
Divides the country into three sections 
treating the snakes of north eastern, south 
eastern, and western sections according to 
their locale. Aims to include every specie 

known to this continent 


PEATTIE, DONALD CULROSS, 1898- 
Flowering earth; wood engravings by 

Paul Landacre. Putnam 1939 260p 
illus $2.50 

This book shows to the layman, in lay- 
man’s language, what the scientist sees in 
plant life on this planet. It gives the his- 
tory of the plant world and the activity 
of plant life today 

“There is lucid prose, often poetic 
imagery, and never once does he forget 
that the pageantry of plant life is not a 
mere phrase-mongers’ pasture. There 
is not a chemical formula in the book, 
and no botanical glossary because it needs 
none. Not a term is used that the con- 
text does not define, and this is no mean 
achievement.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


PFEIFFER, JOHN 
Science in your life; illus. by Ludwig 
Mactarian. Macmillan 1939 109p illus 
(Peoples library) 60c 


The story of how the curiosity of men 
discovered nature’s secret laws one by one 
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and finally used them to control the forces 
of the universe and increase man’s own 
abilities a thousandfold 


REYNOLDS, NEIL BAILEY, 1903- 

(ed.) Excursions in science, ed. by N. 
B. Reynolds and E. L. Manning. Mc- 
Graw 1939 307p (Whittlesey house 
publications) $2.50 

Lectures by various scientists based on 
a series of radio programs “designed to 
present the meaning, scope, and several 
purposes of modern scientific research and 
engineering in language that could be un- 
derstood by the intelligent layman. . . The 
editors have gathered a selected group of 
these talks into this present form. . . These 
excursions follow no fixed itinerary; by 
intent they range from astronomy to physi- 
ology, from atomic physics to archeology.” 
Preface 


TO A BETTER WORLD 


EDMAN, IRWIN, 1896- 

Candle in the dark; a postscript to de- 

spair. Viking 1939 88p $1.25 
The author gives us his creed of light 
in a darkened world. . . In a cultivation 
of the sense of the present and the rich- 
ness thereof lies the escape from the hor- 
rors that darken the world. It is no creed 
of ‘sweetness and light’ but a philosophy 
which sustains courage and hope.” Kirkus 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE, 1866- 

Fate of man; an unemotional statement 
of the things that are happening to 
him now, and of the immediate pos- 
sibilities confronting him. Alliance 
bk. 1939 263p $2.50 

Published in England under title: Fate 
of homo sapiens 

“In outspoken essays Mr. Wells views 
the contemporary world with keen percep- 
tion and personal bias, and considers future 
alternatives of universal education of catas- 
trophe. Inclining towards a_ pessimistic 
view, he sees war as the possible cause of 
complete disaster to the human _ species.” 


Bkl. 


WORLD IN CRISIS 


GREAT BRITAIN. FOREIGN OFFICE 

British war blue book . . . presented by 
the Secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs to Parliament by command of 
His majesty. Farrar 1939 xxxiv,251p 
(Miscellaneous, no.9 (1939) ) $1.50 
“From the German-Polish agreement of 

1934 to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to the 
German people on September 3 (1939), 

we can watch the ever-widening breach be- 
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tween Berlin and London, as well as the 
earnest but futile efforts of other countries 
to intervene. The most interesting docu- 
ments, of course, are the telegrams ex- 
changed by Lord Halifax and the British 
Ambassadors in Germany and Poland.” Sat. 
rev. of lit. 


KRIVITSKY, WALTER G. 


In Stalin’s secret service; an exposé of 
Russia's secret policies by the former 
chief of the Soviet intelligence in west- 
ern Europe. Harper 1939 273p $3 

Contents: Stalin appeases Hitler; End of 
the Communist international; Stalin’s hand 
in Spain; When Stalin counterfeited dol- 
lars; The Ogpu; Why did they confess; 
Why Stalin shot his generals; My break 
with Stalin 

“The book is well written and translated, 
and is of such compelling interest that 
once started it is difficult to put it down 
until it is finished. . . But this book was 
by no means written for amusement. It 
is very serious political testimony and a 
courageous act of conscience.” Sat. rev. 
of lit. 


PRIBICHEVICH, STOYAN 


World without end; the saga of south- 
eastern Europe. Reynal 1939 408p 
$3.50 

Map on lining-papers 

A book about the peoples and the coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe, their history, 
the quality of their civilization, and their 
significance in the present world scene 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


o} 
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greatly to the expansion of early America 
(For young people)” Huntting 

“Mr. Daugherty has written his own text 
for the superb drawings he has made for 
‘Daniel Boone,’ and it is a text that bears 
reading aloud. It has pioneer flavor and 
authenticity. Only a pioneer at heart who 
has seen freedom at a crossroads could 
have reached back over a hundred years 
with so warm a handclasp for the Pioneer 
of the Wilderness.” Horn book 


ANGELI, MRS MARGUERITE 


Skippack school; being the story of Eli 


Shrawder and of one Christopher Dock, 


schoolmaster about the year 1750. 
Doubleday 1939 unp illus (Junior 
bks) $1 


“A story of the Mennonite settlement 
beyond German Town about 1750. The 
Shrawder family came from across the 
sea to make a home in the New World 
and little Eli attended Skippack School 
which was taught by Christopher Dock, 
a true historical character.’’ Huntting 

“Written for children under ten and 
based in part on historical record, it is out- 
standing among the scores of ‘period’ chil- 
dren's Books.” New Yorker 


GRAMATKY, HARDIE, 1907- 


Little Toot; pictures and story by Hardie 


Gramatky. Putnam 1939 ,93)p illus 
$1.50 
Story and pictures describe the early 


career of a saucy little tugboat too pleased 
with himself to do any real work until one 
day when he found himself out on the ocean 
in a storm. Then Little Toot earned the 
right to be called a hero 
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PETERSHAM, Mrs MAupD (FULLER) 1890- 
Story book of things we wear, by Maud 
and Miska Petersham; wool, cotton, 
Winston 1939 4v in 1 


BENET, LAURA 
Enchanting Jenny Lind; illus. with 
decorations by G. G. Whitney and 





photographs. Dodd 1939 452p illus 
$2.50 

“My desire has been, not to write a 
fictional account but an authentic biography 
of Jenny Lind’s first thirty years.” Acknow!- 
edgment 

“Fascinating to any girl studying sing- 
ing, useful to any one interested in Vic- 
torianism, Miss Benét's life of the Swedish 
Nightingale is the longest biography offered 
to young people, the nearest to a work of 
reference.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES HENRY, 1889- 


Daniel Boone; with original lithographs 
in color by the author. Viking 1939 
94p illus $2.50 

Maps on lining-papers 

“A biography which takes a semi-legend- 
ary hero and transforms him into a rugged 
historical figure whose daring contributed 


silk, rayon. 
illus $2.50 

The romantic legends and the true 
stories of four important materials used for 
clothing. There are 128 pages of illustra- 
tions, printed by the offset process, half of 
them in six colors 


PROUDFIT, Mrs ISABEL 
Treasure hunter; the story of Robert 


Louis Stevenson; pictures by Hardie 
Gramatky. Messner 1939 206p illus 
$2.50 

The life of Stevenson for young people 
The author has culled her material from 
many sources: the baby-book which his 
mother kept during the first six years of 
his life; the diary of his nurse; his own 
writings; the Stevenson Museum in Edin- 
burgh. She has woven them into a book 
in which those who know his writings will 
trace the origins of his work 
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Periodicals for Sale -- 
PUBLICATIONS CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd _ issues. 
of the Reference Books no longer obtainable at 


the Publishers. 
with Libraries gladly effected. 


Inter-American Bibliographical mains eS Soe ae er 
; and Library Association 29 East 21st Street New York 


The objects of the Association are the pro- 
motion of Inter-American bibliographical work 
and the lending of assistance in research work 
on subjects relating thereto. 

This Company is acting as agent for the Asso- 
ciation in the sale of publications as well as 
publisher of most of them. 


SERIES | 


l. GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
AND ALLIED TERMS IN SPANISH 
AND ENGLISH. David Rubio and Car 
mel Sullivan. 153p. $1.25 

HISTORIES AND HISTORIANS OF HIS 


BACK NUMBERS 
of 
PANIC AMERICA. A. C. Wilgus xii, 


ECHNICAL 
gt PERIODICALS 


AND Use. Chaties F. Gosnell aih112) May be had promptly 
SERIES | and reasonably from 

1. PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL 
ei. $5 our stock of over a 


CONVENTION, 1938 7} } 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND CON ohhe 

VENTION, 1939. $5. million odd numbers 
SERIES ill 














































1 A REFERENCE INDEX TO 12,000 SPAN of magazines from all 
Gremers "ip. $4.90. (Spanish edition over the world ° 
, an prices teistnte cea PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 

| THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY THE H.W.WILSON Co. 

| 950 University Avenue New York 950 UNIVERSITY AVE., N.Y.C. 
' Important New Books for Home Craftsmen 
b 
f FURNITURE 
AMATEUR METALWORK 
f CRAFTSMAN 


t A. F. BICK 

f EARL HARMES 

Designed for home shops with very 
limited equipment, this book provides 
E ; complete instructions for metalworking, 
' can successfully construct any of the as well as many projects that are both 
artistic and inexpensive. Lamps, book 


Any craftsman with average ability 
















| pieces described and illustrated in ; ; 
' ’ ends, door knockers, fireplace forks, 
this mew book. Each aarticle is trays, and hinges are a few of its un- 
planned to be perfectly adapted to usual and interesting projects 
modern homes. Colonial and Early 
American beds, a double bunk, ta BIRDH OUSE S 
bles, wall shelves, lamps, etc., are PAUL V. CHAMPION 
included. For junior birdhouse builders It employs inexp laterials 
nd simplified constructior Beautifully illustrated $1.25 
4 THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1101 MONTGOMERY BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A LIBRARY POLL 


O librarians have opinions? If so, what are 

they? Should librarians be impartial? Can 
they be impartial? What do librarians think 
about current social and economic issues? Are 
they of a single mind? Or is there a division of 
opinion on all or particular questions? What is 
their feeling toward the New Deal? About fed- 
eral expenditures? About the Dies committee? 
About recent labor legislation? About the Euro- 
pean War? 


1. What’ party do you think should win the Presi- 
dential election in 1940? 


2. Do you favor a third term for President Roosevelt? 
Remarks: 


3. What do you think is the greatest accomplishment 
of the Roosevelt Administration? 


{. What do you think is the New Deal's biggest 
failure? 


5. Do you think the attitude of the New Deal toward 
Business has delayed business recovery? 


6. Are Federal expenditures for relief and recovery 
too great, too little, or about right? 


7. Do you think federal expenditures should be in 
creased or decreased on: 

General government running expenses 

Unemployment 

Farm benefits 

Veterans’ pensions 

National defense 

Education and library service 

Health 


8. Do you favor work relief, cash relief, or no 
relief for the unemployed? 


9. Do you think the United States will have to 
continue relief appropriations permanently? 


10. Are you in favor of government old-age pensions 
for needy persons? 


Remarks: 


11. Do you approve of social security taxes on wages? 


12. What type of labor union do you favor? CIO 
AFL Company None. 


13. Should librarians unionize? 
EES eee ae 


14. Should the National Labor Relations Act be re- 
vised, repealed, or left unchanged? 


INE Bo ticis mee ks anda simon 


These are a few of the questions raised by 
librarians and others in current literature and dis- 
cussion. This is an attempt to obtain answers. 
HERE IS How You CAN LEND Your AID. 
Merely indicate your responses (on this or any 
other sheet of paper) opposite the question num- 
bers. Then send the list to Oscar C. Orman, 
Washington University, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
The replies will be tabulated and printed in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. Please send in your 
return at once. Do not sign your name. 


15. Should the Wages and Hours Act be revised, re- 
pealed or left unchanged? 


Remarks: 


16. In_general, do you approve or disapprove of what 
Father Coughlin says? 


17. Do you think the findings of the Dies Com- 
mittee justify its methods? 


18. Do you think England and France treated Germany 
fairly in the years following the World War? 


19. Do you think the United States will be drawn 
into the European War? 


20. Do you want the Allies to win the present war? 


21. Do you believe that at the close of the present 
war the United States should enter a league of 
nations to aid in determining a just peace? 


N 


N 


In order to declare war should Congress be re 
quired to obtain the approval of the people by 
means of a national vote? 


N 
w 


Do you approve of the cash and carry provisions 
of the present Neutrality Law? 


24. Which do you fear more, Nazism or Communism? 


25. Do you think that racial prejudice is increasing 
in your community? 


26. What do you regard as the most vital issue before 
the American people today? 


27. What do you regard as the most vital library 
problem today? 


28. Do you think that any books ought to be banned 
by public libraries? What books? 


Do not sign your name. However, will you please 


give us the following information. 


Residence (state only) 


Sex: Male [ } Female { } 
Age: 21-34 [ } 35-54 { } 
Democrat [ } 
Other co 


55 or over 
Party Preference: Republican 


None 


rea ee 
a a 


Thank You. 


Please send this to Oscar C. Orman, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
{Reprints of this questionnaire for yourself or your staff may be obtained from 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, 960 University Ave., New York City.]} 
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ADVERTISING PaGES *FMOYV} 





DO YOU... 


Receive our library catalogs 
and bulletins as issued? 


HAVE YOU... 


Seen catalog 213 _* 
and Political Biography)? 
Checked general list 208A on 
Americana, Economics, Psy- 
chology and Sociology? 


BOTH LISTS ARE GOLD MINES OF LI- 
BRARY “MUST” BOOKS AT BIG DISCOUNTS. 


If Not... Write 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Fifth Avenue at {8th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Doctoral Dissertations 


Accepted by American Universities 
1938-1939. No. 6. Edited 
By DONALD B. GILCHRIST 
113 Pages Paper Postpaid $2 


This is the 6th in the series of annual lists 
of doctoral dissertations, begun in 1934 for the 
Association of Research Libraries. 


“The Criterion of Collegiate Photographs” 


COLLEGIATE 
CAMERA ANNUAL 
FOR 1940 


This volume contains one hundred camera 
studies selected from prints submitted by fac- 
ulty and students of colleges and universities 
in all parts of the country. Pictures of artistic, 
informal, and scientific interest make it a neces- 
sity for every college library and an asset to 
the offering of all libraries. Of particular in- 
terest to yearbook editors and photographers 
and camera club members, the complete tech- 
nical data is included for each picture. The 
introduction is by E. P. Wightman, Ph.D., 
F.R.P.S. 


9” x 12" 112 pages, $2.00 


COLLEGIATE CAMERA ANNUAL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wheaton, Illinois 





Send for sample copy of the Collegiate Pho- 
tographer, the monthly magazine for collegiate 
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camera fans. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York, N. Y. 


























"WASHINGTON: Shrine of American Patriotism"—2 reels 
(Available from New York and Chicago exchanges only) 
AND 


"YOUNG AMERICA PAINTS" (Color}—! reel 
Two New Sound Films—FREE to 
Educational Institutions 
Apply to 


Y. M. C. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
347 Madison Ave. 19 So. LaSalle St. 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 


351 Turk St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 














——ECONOMICAL BOOK BUYING—— 


Is not essentially a question of Price and Discount 
But of SERVICE — QUALITY — and WORKMANSHIP 


And TIME has proven — “Huntting’s Buckram Bindings” — 
to be TRUE ECONOMY 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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DECEMBER 
(Continued from January Bulletin) 


DECEMBER 17. Florence Finch Kelly, newspaper 
woman for fifty-six years until her retirement in 
1936, died in New Hartford, Conn., at the age 
of eighty-one. Her autobiography, Flowing 
Stream: The Story of Fifty-Six Years in Amer- 
ican Newspaper Life, was published last Sep- 
tember. She began her career as a journalist in 
Kansas; made her way slowly to the East; and 
got her first big-time job with the Boston Globe, 
advancing from a coverage of millinery openings 
to the editorial page. 


DECEMBER 18. The hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the publishing house of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. was celebrated with the publication 
of a history of the firm called The First Hundred 
Years, written by Edward H. Dodd, Jr., son of 
the chairman of the board. 


DECEMBER 20. It was announced that Russell 

Owen, of the New York Times, will complete 

the book which Felix Riesenberg left unfinished 

at his death. The Pacific Ocean, the first in an 

pon of the World series, will be published in 
pril. 


DECEMBER 20. Funeral services for Heywood 
Broun, columnist, and founder and president of 
the American Newspaper Guild, were held in 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, New York. The Right 
Rev. Fulton J. Sheean, who had instructed Broun 
in the doctrines of the Catholic church, celebrated 
the solemn high requiem mass. 


DECEMBER 19. Caroline Starr Balestier Kipling, 
the Rochester-born widow of Rudyard Kipling, 
died at her country home at Burwash, in Sussex. 
She would have been seventy-four years old on 
December 31. 


DECEMBER 26. Luis Philip Senarens, creator of 
the fabulous Frank Reade and sometimes referred 
to as the Jules Verne of the dime novel, died 
at 76 in Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 27. Sinclair Lewis, who in the early 
fall went to New Orleans in order to rest and 
write, has been given the part of the canon in 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Substance, 
produced by Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carré. 


DECEMBER 29. On the last day on which appli- 
cations for the Alfred A. Knopf Literary Fellow- 
ships for 1940 would be honored, the total ran 
to 510. The oldest applicant was a gentleman 
of 77; the youngest, a girl of 20. Knopf editors 
report “very few cranks” among the applicants 
and, in general, a surprisingly high level of 
material. 


LITERARY CALENDAR 


February 1940 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 1. Walter B. Pitkin, Columbia pro- 
fessor and author of Life Begins at Forty, began 
1940 by flashing SOS signals from an ice-cake 
in the Hudson River, after his square-rigged, 
steel-masted Experimenter ran afoul of a floe on 
its initial voyage. Pitkin had designed the ship 
to withstand typhoons in tropical waters, and in 
construction costs alone it represents a loss of 
$100,000. 


1940 


JANUARY 2. The American Civil Liberties Union 
disclosed yesterday that René Belbenoit, author 
of two books on the French penal colony of 
Guiana from which he escaped, has left New 
York as a “voluntary deportee’’ en route to a 
Central American republic. 


JANUARY 3. The prize of $1,000 in the fourth 
Red Badge Detective Story Contest went to 
David Keith for his novel A Matter of Iodine, 
according to an announcement by Dodd, Mead. 
It will be published in March. 


JANUARY 5. Humbert Wolfe, Deputy Secretary 
of the Ministry of Labor and poet and playwright, 
was found dead in bed in his London home, on 
his fifty-fourth birthday. 

Wolfe was born in Milan, Italy, July 5, 1885, 
and was brought to Bradford, Yorkshire, in the 
same year. From the Bradford Grammar School 
he went to Wadham College, Oxford, and there 
began writing verse. In 1908 he entered the 
Civil Service; two years later he married Jessie 
Chalmers Graham of Edinburgh, by whom he 
had one daughter; and in 1918 was made prin- 
cipal assistant secretary to the Minister of Labor. 
His early books of verse, the first of which ap- 
peared in 1919, and his prose fables, Circular 
Saws, attracted very little attention. But with 
Lampoons, a volume of satires, and a long piece 
of ridicule called News of the Devil, he attained 
considerable eminence as a lampoonist, as well as 
for his delicate, if somewhat facile, lyrics. 


JANUARY 14. This year's benefit auction spon- 
sored by the~League of American Writers and 
held in the Hotel Pierre, New York City, brought 
almost $7,000. The manuscript of Henry Seidel 
Canby’s Thoreau won the evening's highest single 
bid—$850. 


JANUARY 15. The Cornhill Magazine, founded 
in 1859 by William Makepeace Thackeray over 
illimitable cups of coffee in a noble old house 
in Waterloo Place, has suspended publication 
“until paper gets cheaper and the world gets 
saner.”” 

The last famous editor of the Cornhill was 
Leonard Huxley, father of Aldous and Julian, a 


(Continued on page 422) 




















— GHIRARDI BOOKS| 
6 “Musts” for Your Radio Shelf ie 








Distinctive among the 
New Winston Juveniles 


Silver Llama 


Written and illustrated by 
ALIDA MALKUS 





Published in the middle of November and 











1. A. A. Ghirardi 2. Ghirardi & Ruggles entered in the January 1 Booklist of the 
RADIO PHYSICS RADIO BUSINESS A.L.A., this colorful book of 108 pages 
P t and . * ° . . . 

The world’s standard Management (Price $2.00), with its interesting six- 
most comprehensive ext hile new book : ‘ 
on the fundamentals of binges ace Theol color offset illustrations, has already 
sound. Used Dy ate. tart and run a radio earned a place on the shelves of many 
different countries. Com shop, how to sell, adver . : 
plete. Easy to under tise, ete Over 400 pI libraries. 
stand. 972 pp. Over 5i aise ™ 
illus. $4. (ALA Booklist) Over 200 illus 





Mrs. Malkus understands the shepherd 
people of the Andes and brings to life a 








3. A. A. Ghirardi 
MODERN RADIO 




















SERVICING tale that rates well among her previous 
A complete course on the res > 
servicing of radio” r e books. In listing it, the Booklist makes 
ceivers by the most mod . i 
ern methods. All serv - ape | these comments: 
icing instruments ex the servicing of Fa r 
plained Comprehensive eivers. Contains 3,313 
wens aenteted Dy see & “Case Histories,"* dozens “‘Cusi was the son of the chief herds- 
lustrations. The only of charts, tables, etc. P = 
book of its kind. 130( 518 pp. 134 illus. 8%” x man who lived high up on the Andes. 
pp. $4. (ALA Booklist) 11”, $3. When the silver llama was born Cusi 
Both Servicing Books Together $6.50 adopted him for his own and knew 
that he would bring luck to the family. 
5. C. E. Denton 6. E. B. Lyford A pleasing story of alad’s adventures, 
SHORT-WAVE eve ton of how, with the aid of his pet, he res- 
uanneoon How to Protect and cued his injured uncle, and stumbled 
le he a ies Merchandise It on buried Inca treasure. This story 
radio set construction This book of practical has more substance than the other 
> cantttmantere toa ny FF three books on llamas, published in 
Written by a popula om securing foe ~~ the fall. Colorful illustrations, attrac- 
**short-wave"’ ndio au tent protection. No | ° “ 
thority.” 205 "/e $i. technical. 128 pp. $1.50 tive format. Good feeling for the 
(ALA Booklist) (ALA Booklist) | people and the country. Large type. 








Grades 4-5.” 


WINSTON Giizeuse 
palace ee lac nein ME WV \NSTON BLDG. ~—~ + PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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FREE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 
Order directiy from us or from your dealer 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. | The JOHN C. 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Sholem Asch, The Nazarene ........20.5: 210 1. Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years .... 195 
2. John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath .... 208 2+ Bellamy Partridge, Country Lawyer ........ 130 
: 3. John Gunther, Inside Asia ......0000e00ee 116 
3 TO VEG, Bae ic ccc cs avicsccccecce 133 4. Adolf Hitler,’ Mein Kampf .........2.... 113 
4. Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle .......... 130 5. Vincent Sheean, Not Peace But a Sword ... 111 
5. Pietro di Donato, Christ in Comcrete ...... 103 > —_? Pn gay nn. 4 nag by 4 A 6 79 
6. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind .. 83 3 Years . a nell Ap oe MORE ~ oir Se Phen? 76 
7. Vardis Fisher, Children of God .......... 73 8. Hecmens Rauschning, The Revolution of ‘ 
8. Lin Yu-t’ang, Moment in Peking .......... 62 , FOUASTR www sw seen ses es teens eee ees 7 
9. Somerset Maugham, Christmas Holiday .... 51 ?. — al om nee. tyne -— 72 
10. Lloyd C. Douglas, Doctor Hudson's Secret 10. William Lyon Phelps, Astobiography With 
FOOTE v.a0 dobb Gd 560d dst ncn ncdesseune’ BONE: coc caanesedee ss cesses scetcseses 51 
CoMMENT: The Nazarene, a favorite for only two months, has leaped into sudden first-place prominence, 

—e The Grapes of Wrath to release its grip of that coveted position on the fiction list. The three 

new fiction titles this month are Kitty Foyle, Moment in Peking, and Doctor Hudson's Secret Journal. 

Abraham Lincoln, the War Years is the only title making a first appearance on the non-fiction list. 
CHILDREN’S Books: The five children’s books we the greatest number of votes are: Pinocchio, by 

Carlo Lorenzini, Gulliver's Travels, by Jonathan Swift, Sue Barton, Rural Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, 

Mr. Popper's Penguins, by Richard Atwater, and Little Toot, By Hardie Gramatky. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Newark, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), Seattle 
and Toronto. 
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writer of such charming rejection slips that au- 
thors never knew whether their manuscripts had 
been accepted or refused. 


JANUARY 17. Seven books by American authors 
were among the ten selected by the Literary 
Advisory Board of Current History magazine as 
the “most important non-fiction books of 1939,” 
according to an announcement at the forty-fifth 
anniversary dinner of the Book Sellers’ League 
of New York at the Hotel Brevoort. 


The complete list follows: 


Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, by Carl Sandburg. 
The Revolution of Nihilism, by Hermann Rauschning. 
Thoreau, by Henry Seidel aan 

America in Midpassage, by Charles A. and Mary 


Beard. 
The Life of Greece, by Will Durant. 
Propaganda for War, by H. C. Peterson. 
Inside Asia, by John Gunther. 
Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. 
Union Now, by Clarence Streit. 
Wind, Sand, and Stars, by Antoine de Saint Exupéry. 


JaNuary 18. Philip Guedalla, British historian, 
author of the recent Hundredth Year, will auc- 
tion off, for the English Speaking Union, portrait 
commissions by Simon Elwes, the painter, and 
Felix Weihs, the sculptor, at the benefit preview 
of George Bernard Shaw's play Geneva to be 
oo 29 at the Henry Miller Theatre in New 
York. 


JANUARY 18. Announcement was made of the 
annual Houghton Mifflin literary fellowship for 
fiction and non-fiction. In addition to the out- 
right cash award of $1,000, another $500 will be 
granted as an advance against royalties. Applica- 
tion forms, to be secu from the Boston offices 
of the publishers, 2 Park Street, must be filed by 
September 15. 


MARCH BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 


Dual choice 
The Trees, by Conrad Richter. 
Native Son, by Richard Wright. 


Literary Guild 


Knopf 
Harper 


An Old Captivity, by Nevil Shute. Morrow 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Nansen, by Anna Gertrude Hall. 
Viking 
Older ge: Where Did Your Garden Grow? by 
Jannette May Lucas. Lippincott 


Intermediate group: The Story Book of Things We 
Wear, by Maud and Miska Petersham. Winston 

Primary group: Kobi, by Mary and Conrad Buff. 
Viking 





Librarians who want to write—and we know 
that many of them do—now have a chance to 
show their mettle. The Greystone Press, 40 
East 49th St., New York City, is offering to 
pay $1,000 as an outright prize, plus the usual 
royalties, for the best novel submitted before 
une 15 by any librarian or library employee, 

kseller or eaheatler’s clerk, publisher or 
publisher's employee, or anyone connected with 
an established literary agency, wholesale book 
distributor, or other book trade business. Manu 
scripts must be marked “Greystone Bookman’s 
Prize.” No other entry form is needed. 


Mw 


Librarians desiring information on the present 
copyright laws covering radio rights in non- 
dramatic works should address Stanley P. Hunne- 
well, Executive Secretary, Book Publishers’ Bu- 
reau, 347 Fifth Ave., New York. This address 
supersedes the one given on p. 368 of our 
January issue. 























eS ee 
titles coming. 
TEACH YOURSELF FRENCH 
LIBRARIES NOW TEACH YOURSSL® SPANISH 
™~ y orman cariyn ison 
SUBSCRIBE FOR TEACH YOURSELF CHILD CARE 
VITAL THUS ANSWERED MAZDA 
By P. P. NICHOLAS 
ee —_ a profundity wr of 
ietzsche. : 
OF THE DAY = 6 
library. By L. L. GARY 
Semi-Mo. $3 The absorbing true story of a man’s 
a peices world of terror and his return to the 
Send for free sample copy. land of the living. $2.50 


+b 
THE “TEACH YOURSELF” BOOKS 
) 6 () Aseitatand ctnerss Lively, seasatts pany $4.00 
volumes for everyday use. Other new 

By Norman Scarlyn Wilson 

By Harry S. Reynolds, M.D. 
Mazda. . .the Spirit of Light. . .points 
the way out of present day confusion. 
& P E E C H E S Dr. Nicholas, a_ scientist-philosopher, 
A “must” magazine for the up-to-date THE BRIDGE OF ETERNITY 
nervous breakdown, his descent into a 

Indexed in Reader's Guide. 





if your library does not receive our monthly 
News Letter, a postcard request will place 


VITAL SPEECHES your name on our mailing list. 


33 West 42d Street, New York 
es perce FORTUNY’S .: 





















Publishers 
W. 44th St., New York 








ANOTHER PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 
ANOTHER EUROPEAN WAR 


What are the parallels between EVENTS 
YESTERDAY and POSSIBILITIES TODAY? 


THE NEW LARNED HISTORY 


12 volumes — 11,000 pages — 1200 il. — 300 maps 


gives facts, figures, events from authoritative sources on pre-War and World 
War years for every nation directly or indirectly concerned. 


issues pacifism tariffs 
war aims preparedness taxation 
propaganda war loans price control 
sabotage war commerce food regulation 


7,000 years of basic world history 
i FOR YOUR LIBRARY — FOR EVERY YEAR 


“A permanent investment.” 


Write today for your low service basis rate 


950-72 University Ave. THE H. W. WILSON CO. New York, N. Y. 
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Paul Vincent Carroll 


ij Mgr blue-eyed Irish are admittedly a laugh- 
loving people, but it is doubtful whether 
many of them would take the trouble to justify 
their indulgences with anything so dialectical as 
one of Paul Vincent Carroll’s literary tenets: 
“. . . believing that all the great sages have been 
merry men and all the great tyrants dull and 
heavy men . . . I remember that besides being 
brave I must be humorous and besides being just 
I must have humanity and equanimity.” 

Paul Vincent Carroll was born in 1900 in the 
outskirts of Dundalk, County Louth, Ireland. His 
father was Michael Carroll, a country school- 
master; and his mother, Kittie (Sands) Carroll, 
still living near Dundalk, is a descendant of 
Scottish planters who came to Ireland more than 
two centuries ago. Until he was fourteen his 
father taught him, and in the year of the out- 
break of the World War he dodged any further 
obsequious obligations to the “local grocers and 
their wives, and the other illiterate leaders of 
rural ‘society, by an escape to Dublin. Here 
he entered a teachers’ training college, learned 
to drink a bottle of Guinness “without splutter- 
ing,"’ and spent all his free moments in the pit 
of the Abbey Theatre. He began to see that 
theatre as the spiritual rebirth of the Irish people. 
In 1916 Carroll witnessed the hail of lead and the 
fluttering of the tricolor that announced the Irish 
Republic. By remittances from his father and 
occasional scribblings for magazines he managed 
to stay on in Dublin thru all the dramatic street 
riots, with tramcar hold-ups, cars full of Black 
and Tans roaring drunk, and general tenseness of 
life under “curfew” and martial law. 


In 1920 he returned to Dundalk and found it 
still steeped in Mid-Victorian bathos and wholly 
ignorant of the Abbey Theatre and the Irish dra- 
matic and literary revival. The following year 
he went to Glasgow and began to teach, writing 
plays, at the same time, for the Abbey Directors, 
who shot them back again loaded with heavy 
invective. It was very unpleasant business at the 
moment, but ultimately very salutary. 


The first ray of light, says Carroll, broke in 
1931 when Lennox Robinson took a fancy to the 
crude strength of a play of his called The 
Watched Pot and invited him to see it in the 
little testing theatre attached to the Abbey. A 
year later, for Things That are Caesar's he was 
a joint winner of the Abbey Prize. The play did 
well not only in Dublin and in London but in 
New York. In another two years’ time he had 
finished a play which sprang from his long study 
of the Augustan period of English literature and 
his desire to resurrect Dean Swift as a learned 
interpreter of Catholicism. Such was the genesis 
of the Canon in Shadow and Substance, a play 
that was heralded by the Abbey Theatre as giving 
a new direction to the Irish Drama and won, in 
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the spring of 1938, the award of the New York 
Drama Critics Circle for the season’s best im- 
portation. The White Steed, a comedy, opened 
at the Cort Theatre in New York in January 
1939. This, with Coggerers, a piece of tragi- 
melodrama lifted from the Irish uprising of 1916, 
afterwards appeared in book form. 

His recent Kindred, which had only a brief 
Broadway run in late December and early Janu- 
ary, rests on the assumption that the world might 
best be saved by the free uncorrupted spirit of 
the artist. Carroll is now finishing the script of 
The Old Foolishness, a dramatization of the love 
of an elderly man for his young brother's wife. 
Carroll’s bread-and-butter profession—disregard- 
ing that fabulous era when Shadow and Sub- 
stance shot his salary up from $35 to $800 a week 
—is teaching, at St. Joseph’s Boys School in a 
gloomy slum district in Glasgow. He accepts 
Thornton Wilder's assertion that pedagogy is the 
“bootblack of the arts,” and admits that most 
educational systems are so hidebound by fears and 
conventions that they teach the wrong things and 
steer financially for safety. 

Carroll's wife was a French dressmaker before 
her marriage; they have three sons. 

The Ireland which he had hoped would remain 
always restless, a Dublin “rolled in the smoke of 
battle and suspicion’ —these he loved. And now, 
says he, they have been displaced by “narrow 
prejudice, petty restrictions, national smugness, 
Catholic puritanism, provincial reaction to letters, 
and a hunting ground for illiterate politicians...” 
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RITERS who find themselves successful 

within one medium are often tempted to 
keep pouring the old wine back into the old 
bottles. C. S. Forester, the British novelist, how- 
ever, has been changing both the wine and the 
bottles with such pleasant frequency that his crit- 
ics are seldom able to resist some allusion to his 
enviable versatility. He is, actually, an ex-officio 
foreign correspondent, but he writes unroariously 
good sea-tales, sentimentally fatuous adventures, 
back-door travelogues, political biographies, un- 
sparing murder yarns, military caricatures, and 
script for Broadway and Hollywood. 


Cecil Scott Forester was born in Cairo, Egypt, 
on August 27, 1899, the son of George Forester 
and Sarah Troughton Forester. He lived in the 
land of the Nile until he was five, saw Corsica, 
Spain, and France, and spent the rest of his early 
boyhood in a busy London suburb, with all its 
“bustle and jollity of life.” From 1910 to 1917 
he attended first the Lower School, Dulwich Col- 
lege, and then the College itself; and afterwards 
embarked upon a study of medicine at Guy's Hos- 
pital in London. For a number of reasons—ad- 
mitted laziness and indiscipline among them—the 
men-in-white atmosphere was decidedly not to 
Forester’s liking, and he left it to make a serious 
try at writing. 

His first literary effort was verse, which he 
began to turn out freely in 1917. It was ab- 
sorbed by all kinds of magazines, from Nash's to 
the English Review, but has never been collected 
—"and I hope,” says he, “it never will be.” 

In the ‘twenties he wrote lives of Napoleon and 
Lord Nelson, an historical analysis of Victor 
Emmanuel II, and several novels. The Gun, his 
novel about the Penninsular War, was not pub- 
lished until 1933. From his Payment Deferred, 
an appalling study in murder issued in England 
as a Bodley Head Mystery, he later made the 
stage and screen versions which provided Charles 
Laughton with his memorable introduction to 
American audiences. 


The Voyage of the Annie Marble is the account 
of the first of two explorations which he and his 
wife, Katherine Belcher, whom he had married in 
1926, made thru the back-waters of Germany, 
France, and England. The Annie Marble, a punt- 
built dinghy fifteen feet long and five feet wide 
at its widest point, was named after a hard- 
working, unimaginative sort of character in Pay- 
ment Deferred. In 1935 he published The Afri- 
can Queen, a riproaring tale of a Cockney and a 
girl afloat on an African river. A year later his 
neatly subtle attack on the stuffed-shirt army gen- 
eral attracted a rather normal public in America, 
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but ran up phenomenal sales totals in Germany. 
The Nazis, Forester discovered, regarded The Gen- 
eral as the sublime deification of the militaristic 
spirit. 

Capt. Horatio Hornblower, a briny, brawny, 
boisterous creature who may be admired for his 
strength but is more certainly loved for his weak- 
ness, first made his appearance in Beat to Quar- 
ters; in fairly rapid succession came Ship of the 
Line and Flying Colours, and all three have re- 
cently been bundled together under the title Cap- 
tain Horatio Hornblower, a Book-of-the-Month 
Club choice here and in England a Book Society 
choice and winner of the James Tait Black Mem- 
orial Prize for literature. 


Forester was in Spain in 1936 and 1937; and 
he covered Prague during the Nazi occupation of 
Czechoslovakia. He says he likes to think of him- 
self as a newspaper man who writes novels rather 
than as a novelist who occasionally takes a foreign 
assignment for the London Times. He was in 
Hollywood writing for the films a few years ago, 
but he has acquired a violent dislike for America’s 
motion-picture wonderland, and has little to say 
about it. 


He came to the States again in November, and 
is now in the midst of an historical novel about 
Columbus, “The Earthly Paradise,” which will 
appear next spring. Of the European turmoil he 
says: “I should not be at all surprised if the war 
succeeded in raising a new crop of brilliant and 
sensitive writers in England.” 











